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Instruments 


The  Collegiate  Trumpet 

Truly  an  aristocrat  among  trumpets. 
Built  to  compare  favorably  with  the 
average  so  called  standard  Unes  but  at 
a  popular  price  well  within  the  reach 
of  the  parent  of  the  average  school  boy 
and  girl.  Made  to  play  as  well  as  sell. 


Popular  Priced  Editions  of  Famous 
Band  Instrument  Masterpieces 

Holton  Collegiate  Band  Instruments  were  created  for  the  school 
band  market.  They  meet  in  every  respect  the  demand  of 
amateur  musicians  for  quality  at  popular  prices. 

THEY  ARE  GCX>D  LOOKING.  Their  rich  and  artistic 
appearance  will  instantly  impress  you. 

THEY  PERFORM  PERFECTLY.  They  have  the  tone,  the 
perfect  tuning,  the  absolute  ease  of  playing  demanded  by  great 
Artists,  —  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  you  will  find  in  many 
professional  instruments. 

TREMENDOUS  VALUES.  Truly  professional  quality  in  the 
price  range  of  the  school  band  —  the  greatest  band  instrument 
values  ever  offered. 

AND  BEST  OF  ALL.  Frank  Holton  d  Co.  proudly  puts  its 
name  on  all  of  its  products;  your  guaranty  of  honest  workman' 
ship  and  fair  price. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON.  We  will  promptly  send  information 
on  the  instrument  you  indicate.  Try  a  Collegiate  for  ten  days 
free. 

For  Tk«  Supervisor 

Investigate  the  Holton  Guaranteed  Plan' that  produces  a  playing 
band  in  12  weeks  without  financial  risk  to  the  school  or  parents. 
No  other  plan  like  it.  The  coupon  will  bring  details. 


Now  a  Revolutionary  Im 
provement  in  all 


Bolton 


Valve  Instruments  and 
Trombones 


Holton,  always  a  leader  in  Band  In¬ 
strument  Manufacturing,  now  offers  a 
startlingly  sensational  new  improve¬ 
ment  in  valve  instruments  —  Years 
ahead  of  competition. 

Valves  require  no  “breaking  in,” 
light  but  free  action ;  better  when  new 
than  other  valves  carefully  “broken  in.” 
Will  not  corroele,  tsumish,  stain,  pit  or 
sesda.  No  sticking.  Require  only  a 
fraction  of  the  usual  care.  Increases 
the  life  of  the  instrument  many  fold. 
Exclusive  to  Holton  Valve  instruments. 

Trombone  slides  finished  by  same 
methods  and  process — smoothest,  fast¬ 
est,  most  trouble-free  slide  action  you 
ever  saw. 

Available  in  both  the  Holton  Col¬ 
legiate  and  Holton  Revelation  lines. 

No  Increase  in  Cost 

Why  pay  as  much  as  a  Holton  costs, 
for  less  value  in  another  instrument? 
Holton  prices  have  been  reduced  in 
keeping  with  the  demands  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  day. 

Mr.  Bandnsaster 

Words  cannot  adequately  describe 
this  revolutionary  improvement.  You 
must  see  and  try  a  Holton  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  this  latest  Holton  develop¬ 
ment  can  mean  for  you  and  your 
students.  It  will  save  you  hours  of 
precious  time,  and  no  end  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  Write  for  details  or  better,  ask 
us  to  send  an  instrument  for  your  tests 
and  inspection.  No  obligation. 


Makars  of  America’s  Greatest  Band  Instruments 

EIkkorn,  Wisconsin 


FRANK  HOLTON  A  CO., 
1233  Church  St.,  Elkhom,  Wis. 


n  Send  me  Free  Loan  Application.  I  am  interested 


□  Send  Details  of  your  School  Band  Plan. 


Name 


Street  Address 


Sute 


I  WANT  TO  KNOW  THE 
VERY  LATEST...  SEND  ME 
*  *  YOUR  FREE  BOOK  *  ‘ 


SIGN  AND  MAILCOUPON  TODAY 


if  Do  yon  mMOibor  the  fint  Ford  you  over  aow?  with  hi  fmmny  bra«  radiator,  and 
ha  "afnara”  hood.  Did  yoa  avar  hoar  of  "Pet-fop’*  trouaara,  '^anUfon  chopf’ 
"F*#*  or  "r*^  toe  tha  hair?  Evarythins  wa  aaa  ia  in  coaataat  ptocaaa 
of  cAornge,  refmetment,  hnprorraianA  And  thia  appliaa  alao  to  mnaacal  inatrumanta. 
A  Boary  yoar  hrtnci  in  new  irimmphs  in  wind  inatnunant  daaigna;  improvamann 
tha  raauh  of  con  Man!  reteoreh.  Thaaa  changaa  ara  not  ao  much  ia  outward  appaar- 
aaoa  aa  in  ocousticol  betterment,  ■■nahiiad  action,  improaod  tona,  atabiliaad  acak 
accuracy.  Thia  yoar’a  Buaachara  ara  more  beomtifml,  eetter  to  mmtter,  aancr  to  piny 
than  inatrutnanta  here  erer  been  before. 

h  Do  yon  went  to  know  about  tha  iataat  improvatnanta  in  tha  inatrumant  you  play— 
or  fancy  moat?  Of  conrar,  yon  do.  It*a  a  matter  of  paraonal  prida,  to  you,  to  know 
the  vary  teteU.  Buaachar  haa  praparad  a  aariaa  of  baaudfnl  booklata,  with  feteinet- 
mg  Uorie*  and  tha  moat  mteresting  pictures  of  tha  nawaat  modaia,  tha  naarcat  im> 
provamanta.  Ona  of  thaaa  lovely  booUata,  ia  many  colora,  it  your*.  It  it  Free.  You 
aaad  but  dip  tha  coupon,  indicata  tha  inatrumant  in  which  yon  ara  moat  intaraatad, 
fill  in  tha  blanba,  and  mail,  without  oUigmum,  to  the  Home  of  True  Tona  lustru- 
uteutt.  Do  thia  today  —  */  yon  went  to  know  the  letest.  For  thia  yaar,  a*  ehreyt, 
Buaachar  u"ehemJ  of  the  thuet,**  Sand  coupon  todey. 
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Th«  1933  Pan-AfiMrlcon 
E-ftat  AHo  SaxophOM 

embodies  so  msny  impiovementt  tnd  new 
features,  both  musical  and  mechanical,  that  we 
could  not  even  enumerate  them  here.  You 
must  see,  hear,  and  try  the  instrument  your¬ 
self  to  appreciate  fully 

•  its  pure,  colorful  tone,  perfect  intonntiou 
and  even  scale 

•  its  lighter,  fiaster  actioii,  ^th  more  con¬ 
venient  grouping  of  keys 

•  iu  tuning  device  whidi  enables  finer 
tuning  without  changing  position  of  the 
mouthpiece. 

•  and  many  other  refinements  which  make 
this  beyond  cmesdon  the 
finest  saxophone  ever 
offered  at  anywhere  near  in 
moderate  price. 

Hm  WaHTs  Slain 

Tb*  alto  lazoahoM  k  alwSar  in  aaaa- 
Unly  naw  lift  liaa  of  Pan-Amiri ina, 
arary  inaUanMOt  o<  wkidi  aata  a  now 
atand^  of  aalaa.  Tha  priea  at  tUa 

aaw  Banakiaa ; 

nanaasauafe  e  enee 

Sana  savor,  oaM  nan  sseueo 

Saod  aooeoa  aaw  far  eonniata  iafar- 
awtka  abaat  tha  IMS  Paa-Amiricaao- 


kagyaitat 
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Pao-AiMrican  Band  Instmnwot  fa  CaM  Co. 
1»1  Paa-Amtficaa  Bldg.,  Blkliaft,  lod. 

PlaaMaaaS  aw  fall  iafanaatka  about 
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2m  I  X  ^  ^^”*^**  seventeen  seventy-six. 

In  the  little  city  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Colonel 
^  ;  rj  Rail  and  his  Hessian  soldiers  are  holding  holiday. 
^  Miles  away,  on  the  snow  clad  hills  across  the  Dela¬ 

ware,  is  the  despised  army  of  the  Continentals;  barefoot, 
ragged,  half  starving.  Pouf!  for  them. 

A  day  of  revelry.  Comes  Christmas  night.  Colonel  Rail 
dines  and  wines  sumptuously  at  the  Stacey  Potts  house.  The  tall 
old  clock  in  the  corner  announces  midnight,  and  the  party  moves 
across  the  road  to  Postmaster  Hunt's  where  good  wine  continues 
to  flow. 

Presently  there  is  an  impatient  knock  at  the  door.  An 
Italian  farmer,  nervous,  excited,  begs  to  see  Colonel  RaH.  The 
negro  servant  sends  him  away.  A  little  later  a  messenger  comes 
with  a  note  from  the  farmer  for  the  Colonel.  Rail  puts  it  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  unopened — and  pours  more  wine. 

Nine  miles  up  the  river  the  Continentals  are  desperately 
struggling  against  the  elements  as  they  work  their  way  across 
the  ice-clogged  stream.  The  patriot  postmaster  sets  forth  more 
wine.  .  .  . 

By  eight  o’clock  the  battle  is  over.  A  thousand  Hessians 
have  been  taken  prisoners.  The  scornful  Colonel  Rail  lies  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  The  future  of  America  is  assured. 


In  a  few  days  it  will  be  Christmas  again.  There  will  be  gifts 
and  gayety,  feasting  and  fun.  Then  comes  Christmas  night — 
the  candle  bums  low — comes  an  hour  when  perhaps  we  may 
pause  to  give  thought  to  the  greatness  of  our  blessings. 


EDITORIAL 


A  Contest  You’ll  Enjoy 

A  NATIONAL  Music  Discrimination  Contest 
/-\  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  Music  Supervisors  National  Confer- 
ciKe,  taking  place  in  Cleveland  the  first  week  in  April. 
The  contest  will  be  conducted  under  the  ausi>ices  of 
the  Music  Appreciation  Committee,  and  the  points  to 
l)e  covered  are: 

I.  Ability  to  recognise  different  styles  in  instru¬ 
mental  music  through  examples  from  the  most  famous 
composers  in  these  styles.  For  example,  Haydn  and 
Mozart  are  in  the  classical  group.  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  Chopin,  and  Schumann,  romantic;  Debussy, 
impressionistic;  while  Strauss  and  Stravinsky  are 
modernists. 

II.  Ability  to  recognise  the  styles  of  certain  com¬ 
posers;  such  as,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Mozart,  Chopin, 
Debussy,  and  Tschaikowsky. 

III.  Ability  to  identify  the  follomng  forms  in 
music:  Three-part  Song  Form,  Rondo  Form,  Theme 
with  Variations,  Sonata  Form. 

IV.  Identifying  types  of  song;  as.  Art  Songs, 
h'olk  Songs,  and  Arias  from  Opera. 

V.  Distinguishing  different  types  of  voices;  Con- 
trako.  Lyric  Soprano,  Cdoratura,  Tenor,  Baritone  and 
Bass. 

VT.  Something  of  especial  interest  to  school  band 
and  orchestra  students,  the  ability  to  identify  different 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  through  their  expressive 
qualities. 

VII.  In  order  to  give  an  c^)portunity  for  indi¬ 
vidual  expression,  one  unfatniliar  composition  ivill  be 
played,  and  the  students  permitted  to  write  their  reac¬ 
tions. 

Members  of  the  1932  National  High  School 
Chorus  and  Ordiestra  are  eligible  as  well  as  visiting 
players  who  will  be  in  Qeveland  for  the  conference 
band  demonstration,  and  high  and  junior  high  school 
students  recommended  by  their  music  teachers  or  su¬ 
pervisors.  All,  however,  must  be  in  Qeveland  at  the 
time  of  the  contest. 

Scholarships  in  any  of  the  established  summer 
music  camps  will  be  awarded  the  winners.  And  while 
it  will  be  a  privil^e  and  an  honor  to  win  one  of  those 
schc^rships,  the  more  genuine  benefits  of  the  contest 
are  available  to  every  music  student  in  the  country,  be¬ 
cause  the  contest  will  be  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide 
hook-up  by  the  Naticmal  broadcasting  company.  Thus 
all  will  have  the  <^>porttuiity  of  taking  the  test  and 
the  satisfaction  of  establishing  their  individual  score. 
Plan  now  to  participate,  even  though  you  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Qeveland  and  become 
an  actual  contestant.  More  comfdete  information  is 


available  to  you  by  addressii^  a  letter  to  the  Music 
Supervisors  National  Conference,  64  Blast  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago. 


Begging  Your  Pardon,  Sir 

An  amazing  discovery  that  we  have  experienced 
since  the  issuance  of  our  November  issue  is 
that  fieople  actually  read  our  editorial  pages. 
An  interesting  revelation  also  involved  in  the  discovery 
is  that  school  musicians  are  up  with  their  lessons  and 
know  their  instruments. 

Commenting  on  the  actions  taken  by  a  noted  ar¬ 
tist  on  the  ukulele  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  said 
ukulele  we,  inadvertently,  referred  to  the  theremin  as 
an  ancient  instrument.  Whereupon  we  are  literally 
deluged  with  mail  reproaching  our  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  theremin  is  perhaps  the  very  latest  con¬ 
tribution  to  musical  art. 

And  so  we  hasten  to  assure  all  of  you  who  per¬ 
haps  thought  a  plenty  but  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
write  that  we  are  in  reality  quite  familiar  >v^.th  the 
theremin,  in  fact  we  have  seen  the  instnunent  and 
heard  it  performed.  But  at  the  time  we  were  more 
impressed  by  the  instrument  than  by  its  name,  which 
luq>pens  also  to  be  the  name  of  the  inventor.  And  at 
the  mcxnent  of  writing  that  fatal  edito^  we  were 
so  deei^y  absorbed  in  the  major  aspect  of  the  affair 
that  because  of  its  strangeness  we  hurriedly  classified 
the  theremin  with  the  psaltery  and  the  lute. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject,  can  you  tell  us 
about  the  theremin?  Very  well,  then,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  who  did  not  write  us  about  our  mistake  we 
will  exj^n  to  you  that  the  theremin  is  an  instrument 
which  produces  musical  sound  by  exclusively  electrical 
means.  It  has  no  keyboard,  strings,  reeds  or  other 
mechanical  aids  or  sources  of  sound.  It  employs  ra¬ 
dio  tubes,  two  metal  bars  as  antennae,  and  a  loud¬ 
speaker.  One  antenna — a  straight,  perpendicular  bar. 
controls  tone,  or  pitch — or,  if  you  like,  the  “voice” 
of  the  theremin.  The  other  antenna,  a  looped  horizon¬ 
tal  bar,  controls  vc^ume,  or  intensity  of  sound. 

When  any  object,  such  as  the  himian  hand,  is 
brought  into  the  sensitive  electric  field  surrounding  the 
vertical  antenna,  the  field  is  so  affected  that  audio-fre¬ 
quencies  (sounds)  are  produced.  These  are  amplified 
through  the  loud-speaker.  As  the  hand  aqiproaches  the 
antenna,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  becomes  higher ;  as  the 
haikl  is  withdrawn,  the  pitdi  beccnnes  lower. 

The  other  antenna  is  also  affected  by  the  {M’oximity 
of  the  hand.  As  the  hand  approaches  it,  the  power 
of  the  theremin’s  voice  is  lessened,  in  minute  grada¬ 
tions  down  to  the  faintest  whi^r;  as  the  hand  is 
moved  away  from  the  antenna,  power  is  increased,  by 
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the  same  delicate  gradations,  to  an  intensity  exceeding 
that  of  the  most  powerful  stringed  instrument 

The  theremin  is  capable  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  of  tone  .  .  .  and  of  tonal  variety,  as  well.  Its 
range  is  about  three  octaves,  but  it  may  be  adjusted 
practically  for  any  three  amsecutive  octaves  in  the 
scale.  In  the  lower  range  its  tone  partakes  of  the 
quality  of  the  bassoon,  string  bass  and  other  low- 
pitched  instruments;  further  up  the  scale  the  tone  is 
extraordinarily  like  that  of  the  ’cello;  still  further,  the 
quality  of  viola,  violin  and  flute  are  closely  approxi¬ 
mated.  Toward  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  the  there¬ 
min  can,  with  an  amazing  verisimilitude,  represent  the 
soprano  human  voice;  and  it  can  suggest  powerfully 
the  ethereal  tones  of  the  violin’s  harmonics. 


Programs  You  Should  Hear 

Are  school  musicians,  bandmasters,  and  orclies- 
tra  directors  fully  aware  of  the  wealth  of  music 
with  which  the  air  is  constantly  charged  ? 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  partial  list  of  the  better  musical 
programs,  aj^aring  over  the  systems  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  De¬ 
cember.  It  may  not  be  convenient  for  you  to  hear  all 
of  these  programs,  but  it  will  be  to  your  advantage 
and  profit  to  listen  in  as  often  as  you  can.  The  time 
table  is  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time,  and  the  sta¬ 
tion  letters  indicate  the  place  of  origin  of  the  program. 
Time  in  on  your  nearest  station  affiliated  with  the 
National  system,  at  the  time  specified,  and  you  will 
get  the  program. 

Le  Trio  Charmante — Women’s  voices  under  the 
direction  of  George  Dilworth;  December  21  and  28; 
9  to  9:15  a.  m.  WEAK. 

U.  S.  Navy  Band — December  21  and  28;  10  to 
10:30  a.m.  WJZ. 

Shut-in  Hour — Given  by  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Taylor  Branson;  De¬ 
cember  21  and  28 ;  3  to  4  p.  m.  WJZ. 

Parade  of  the  States — Emo  Rapee’s  orchestra  dedi¬ 
cates  each  performance  to  one  of  the  states  in  the 
Union ;  December  21  and  28 ;  9 :30  to  10  p.  m.  WEAF. 

High  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Program — ^U.  S. 
Marine  Band  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Taylor 
Branson;  December  22  and  29;  10  to  10:30  a  .m. 
WJZ. 

Music  in  the  Air — Program  designed  to  interest 
listeners  in  self-expression  at  the  piano ;  December  22 
and  29 ;  3  to  3 :30  p.  m.  WJZ. 

Eastman  School  Chamber  Music — String  quar¬ 
tette  ;  December  16,  23  and  30 ;  4 :30  to  5  p.  m.  WJZ. 

Rochester  Civic  Orchestra — ^Directed  by  Guy 
Fraser  Harrison ;  December  16,  23  and  30 ;  10  to  10 :30 
p.  m.  WJZ. 

U,  S.  Navy  Band — December  17,  24  and  31 ;  4:15 
to  4:45  p.  m.  WJZ. 

Melodic  Gems — Directed  by  George  Dilworth ; 
December  18  and  25;  9  to  9:15  a.  m.  WEAF. 


NBC  Music  Appreciation  Hour — December  18 
and  25 ;  11  to  12  a.  m.  WEAF  and  WJZ. 

U.  S.  Army  Band — December  18  and  25;  2  to 
2:30  p.m.  WEAF. 

Le  Trio  Charmante — December  19  and  26;  9  to 
9:15  a.  m.  WEAF. 

Civic  Concert  Service  Program — From  Chicago; 
December  19  and  26 ;  8  to  8 :30  p.  m.  WEAF. 

Chicago  Civic  Opera — December  19  and  26;  9  to 
9:30  p.  m.  WJZ. 

Melody  Hour — La  Salle  String  Quartette  with 
pianist  and  vocalist ;  December  20  and  27 ;  8  to  9  a.  m. 
WEAF. 

NBC  Symphonic  Hour — Walter  E)amrosch  con¬ 
ducting;  December  20  and  27 ;  1 :15  to  2:15  p.  m.  WJZ. 

The  Silver  Flute — December  20  and  27 ;  1 :30  to 
1:45  p.m.  WEAF. 

Through  the  Opera  Glass — Operatic  gems ;  orches¬ 
tra  and  vocal  sdoists ;  December  20  and  27 ;  6 :30  to 
7:15  p.  m.  WEAF. 


The  Bandmaster’s  Clinic.  It’s  Yours 

PON  the  outcome  of  the  First  Official  School 
Band  Qinic  to  be  held  at  Illinois  University, 
January  6,  7,  8  and  9,  the  attention  of  all 
school  Bandmasters  will  be  focused.  In  fact  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  entire  school  band  movement  is  involved. 
In  one  way  of  speaking  it  will  be  the  Bandmasters’ 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

For  Bandmasters,  while  yet  appreciating  the  credit 
due  for  the  enormous  growth  of  the  school  band  move¬ 
ment  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Instru¬ 
mental  Affairs  and  the  enormous  pre^rtions  into 
which  the  National  Contest  feature  has  grown,  believe 
that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  National  Contests,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Qinic  to  crystalize  these  improved 
{^ans. 

Every  schod  Bandmaster  in.  this  country  should 
attend  the  January  Qinic.  But  if  you  can’t  come, 
write.  If  you  have  ever  participated  in  a  band  con¬ 
test,  regional,  state,  or  naticmal,  you  doubtless  have 
definitely  in  mind  what  you  consider  weak  points  in 
the  procedure,  and  have  formulated  ideas  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  band  contests  generally.  Send  your  sug¬ 
gestions  to  Mr.  McAllister.  Your  idea  may  be  the 
means  of  solving  one  of  the  many  trying  problems  now 
imder  consideration. 

But,  better  still,  if  at  all  possible  to  arrange  it,  at¬ 
tend  the  Clinic  in  person.  Hear  the  1932  band  con¬ 
test  pieces  played.  Hear  many  of  the  proposed  pieces 
for  1933  played,  and  help  in  sdecth^  the  most  desir¬ 
able  numbers.  Join  in  the  (^)en  discussion  of  contest 
problems.  Take  active  part  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Association.  Be  a  charter  member  of  a  movement 
that  is  going  to  put  the  school  band  and  the  National 
Contest  on  surer  footing  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
It  is  your  privilege  and  your  duty  to  lend  a  hand. 


HRASING 


in  music  means  the 

r  proper  observance  of  accent  and 
punctuation.  It  is  not  different 
than  is  the  intelligent  reading  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  composition.  Take  the  following 
sentence  concerning  the  painting  of  a 
sign  over  the  doorway  of  an  English 
Inn.  The  proprietor  came  outside  to 
view  the  finished  woik  of  the  sign 
painter  and  made  the  following  criticism 
of  the  wording,  ‘The  Pig  and  Whistle’: 
“There  should  be  more  space  between 
Pig  and  and  and  and  and  Whistle.”  No, 
the  proprietor  was  not  a  stutterer.  He 
was  a  i^uiiser  and  his  sentence  makes 


Arthur  Olaf  Andersen 


Author  of  Many  Books  and  Noted 
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which  is  the  shortest  space  in  which  a 
complete  musical  idea  or  melody  can  be 
e^qwessed.  Let  us  take  a  well-known 
tune:  (See  fi^ '1.)  Here  we  find  an 
ei^t  TOtasutt' sentence.  If  we  divide 


division  or  rh)rthmic  coimt.  The  meas¬ 
ure  is  then  our  first  consideration,  as  it 
contains  the  first  indication  of  the  pulsa¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  heart  beat  of  the 
music.  The  first  beat  in  each  measure 
is  the  emi^hatk  impulse,  the  second  the 
subordinate  impulse;  but  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  in  each  measure,  while  it  should 
be  stronger  than  the  second,  should  not 
be  too  emphatic,  as  this  would  result 
in  monotony.  Rather  should  the  first 
beat  of  the  first  and  fifth  measures  be 
a  trifle  more  accented  than  the  first 
tones  of  the  other  measures.  The  ac¬ 
centuation  would  thoi  indicate  where 
the  phrases  begin. 

Thus  far  we  have  qpoken  of  measure, 
section,  phrase  and  sentence,  and  now 
we  must  mention  punctuation,  or,  as 
we  can  it  in  music,  the  cadences.  These 

(Coatimed  on  page  46) 


it  in  half  we  get  two  four  measure 
phrases.  If  we  again  divide  the  phrases 
we  find  we  have  four  two  measure  sec¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  sentence  is  divided  and 
sub-divided  into  four  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  a  unit  in  the  whole.  Now 
we  do  some  more  divisicm,  this  time  of 
the  sections,  and  we  see  that  each  sec¬ 
tion  has  two  fuU  measures.  Each  meas¬ 
ure  contains  two  quarter  notes  or  their 
equivalent,  adikh  gives  us  the  metrical 


perfectly  good  sense  if  one  only  will 
{riirase  it  as  he  did:  “There  should  be 
more  space  between  Pig  and  and  and 
(between)  and  and  Whistle.’*  This  is 
phrasing  in  literature,  and  if  it  is  not 
correctly  done  as  to  proper  emi^iasis 
and  gradation  of  word  inflection  H  is 
meaningless  and  mechanical.  Thus,  in 
the  simplest  of  melodies,  accent  and 
punctuation,  which  we  call  cadence, 
must  receive  our  full  attention  in  order 
to  make  the  melodic  sense  clear  to  the 
listener. 

How  are  we  to  be  sure  of  the  {fluras- 
ing  of  a  simple  bit  of  music?  First  of 
all  we  should  have  some  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  a  musical  sentence. 


Should  A 

School  Musician 

Know  the  Language' 

the  Baton? 

By  Fred  E.  Waters 
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How  many 

orchestra  directors  have  given 
this  subject  any  serious  con¬ 
sideration?  How  many  take  the  time 
to  explain  the  language  of  the  baton  to 
their  organizations?  How  many  direc¬ 
tors  have  a  definite  and  tangible  baton 
technique,  (me  which  can  be  ezplaine<l 
and  understood  by  the  student?  What 
is  the  language  of  the  baton? 

The  language  or  technique  of  the 
baton  is  a  definite  system  by  which  the 
director  conveys  his  interpretations  to 
the  organization  being  conducted.  This 
does  not  simply  mean  the  methcxl  of 
beating  time,  which  is,  of  course,  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  but  includes  the  use  of 
the  left  hand  as  well  as  the  proper  poise 
for  the  various  tempos  and  tempera¬ 
ments  to  be  expressed  in  the  rendition 
of  music. 

At  a  recent  school  contest,  oik  of  the 
judges  remarked  regarding  oik  of  the 
entries,  “It’s  too  bad  that  band  is  so 


handicapped.”  When  pressed  for  an 
explanation,  he  stated  there  were  two 
very  evident  factors,  first,  the  lack  of 
confideiKe  of  the  band  in  the  conductor; 
second,  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  con¬ 
ducting  by  the  director.  No  doubt  this 
director  understood  the  mechanics  of  the 
various  instrunoents  and  had  a  geiKral 
kiMwledge  of  instrunoentation,  as  well 
as  SOUK  idea  of  interpretaticm,  but  failed 
in  the  most  important  factor  by  not 
having  a  definite  method  of  conveying 
that  knowledge  to  the  organization. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  in  de- 
vek^xng  a  school  band  or  orchestra,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  director  or  sigKr- 
visor  sHx>  is  capable,  one  who  under- 
stanch  instrumentation,  interpretation 
and  the  language  of  the  batcm,  and  an 
organisation  that  has  been  traliKd  to 
read  the  conductor’s  interpretation  as 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  language  of 


the  batcm.  The  questiim  that  luiturally 
presents  itself  is,  how  can  this  be  ac- 
compli^Kd?  Each  supervisor  must  study 
these  subjects  thoroughly,  having  defi¬ 
nite  ideas  and  putting  these  ideas  into 
practice.  The  language  or  technique  of 
the  batcm  must  be  explained,  so  that 
each  student  will  know  just  what  is 
wanted  and  how  to  pnxiuce  it.  This 
brings  us  to  the  subject  of  this  treatise, 
‘‘Should  a  School  Musician  Know  the 
Language  of  the  Baton?” 

The  f(x>tball  coach,  in  developing  his 
squad,  teaches  them,  among  other 
things,  the  tricks  of  the  game.  Why? 
In  order  that  they  may  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  presented  in  win¬ 
ning  a  victory.  The  same  psychology 
is  applicable  in  the  training  and  de- 
vdoping  of  a  school  band  and  orchestra. 
Obviously  the  more  the  student  knows 
regarding  conducting,  the  better  be  will 
follow  the  director  aitd  the  more  con¬ 
fideiKe  each  will  have  in  the  other.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  director  to  explain 
the  metlKxl  being  used.  Each  move¬ 
ment  of  the  baton  should  have  a  definite 
purpose  and  that  purpose  explaiiKd  in 
detail.  Stgipose  a  ccunplicated  situa¬ 
tion  arises,  adiich  is  often  the  case, 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,  the  direc¬ 
tor  should  give  a  condition  of  this  sort 
serious  consideration  and  decide  defi¬ 
nitely  just  bow  it  is  to  be  conducted 
aitd  to  explain  it  tborou^y,  then  direct 
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it  in  the  same  manner  each  time  it  is 
played 

example,  the  Largo  6/8  move¬ 
ment  in  “Attila”  by  Verdi.  (See  Fig.  1.) 


wise  the  pcecision  is  lost.  Therefore, 
the  baton  travels  as  in  Fig.  3,  starting 
from  the  pc^  stopped  on  the  third 
count  in  {wevious  illustration. 


tangible  system  which  can  be  ex^dained 
to  and  understood  by  the  student. 

Wl^  do  neariy  all  of  the  same  bands 
and  orchestras  win  the  contests  each 


3rear?  Is  it  because  these  bands  have 
bri^ter  and  more  studious  boys  and 
girls?  No.  The  potential  ability  of  (me 
scho(d  is  e()ual  to  that  of  another,  the 
difference  is  in  the  ability  of  the  c<mduc- 
tors.  It  will  be  found  that  the  success¬ 
ful  bands  and  orchestras  are  conducted 
by  men  who  know  instrumentation  and 
have  properly  balanced  organisations  f(w 
the  purpose  of  producing  tone  coloring 
and  who  understand  interiKetation, 
which  enables  them  to  produce  the  com¬ 
posers’  intentions.  Above  all,  they  have 
8  a  definite  and  tangible 

/\  language  of  the  baton, 

5  /  \  which  they  can  and  do 

I  \  ex{dain  to  the  organisa- 


/Two  other  examples  that 
are  difficult  to  the  director 
who  does  not  have  a  definite 
system  appear  in  Friml’s 
“Vagabond  King.”  Both  are 
in  the  12/8  movement.  The 
first  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4. 
This  is  directed  four  beats  to 
the  measure.  Note  that  only 
two-eighths  occur  on  the  third 
n  and  fourth  counts.  In  order 

/  to  maintain  precision,  this 

should  be  ccmducted  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
which  will  maintain  precision.  The  first 


This  is  not  difficult  for  the  con-  \ 
ductor  sdio  hu  a  d^nite  83rstem,  A 
but  to  the  one  who  does  not,  it  is  ] 
most  confusing  to  conduct  and 
more  cimfusing  to  exi^ain.  This 
particular  passage  starts  with  a  hold 
on  the  first  (]uarter  note,  repre¬ 
senting  the  first  two  counts,  the 
ei^th  rest  represents  the  third 
count.  As  the  hold  is  followed  by 
a  rest,  the  third  count  represents  a 
cut-off  beat,  and  may  be  conducted 
thus  with  both  hands.  (See  Fig.  2.)  The 
two  dots  represent  the  hold  for  one  and 
two. 

When  the  baton  is  stopped  for  any 
reason  a  preparatory  beat  is  made  when 
starting  again.  This,  for  convenience,  we 
will  call  the  start.  Thetefixe,  at  the  end 


The  advan- 
tage  to  the  stu- 
/  ^  dent  is,  that  by 

a  method  of  this  character  each  one  will 
understand  the  language  or  technkjue  of 
the  baton  and  will  follow  the  conductor 
with  confidence,  which  results  in  mine 
freedom  of  action  and  greater  technkiae 


quarter  and  eif^th  notes  represent  the 
count  of  one,  the  three  eighth  notes  the 
count  of  two,  two  ei^th  notes  the  count 


on  each  individual  instrument,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  a  more  perfect  ensemUe. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  school  band  and  orchestra  con¬ 
ductors  that  the  school  musician  should 
know  the  language  of  the  baton,  as  the 


of  three  and  the  last  two  ei^th  notes 
the  count  of  four. 

The  other  illustration  in  the  same 
movement  is  a  break  in  time  on  or  fol- 


of  the  hold  the  start  beat  is 
made  toward  center  and  both 
hands  brov«ht  down  snappily. 


which  causes  a  sudden  stop  on  the  count  lowing  the  eleventh  count.  (See  Fig.  6.)  “ore  he  knows  of  this  subject  the  bet- 


of  three.  The  start  beat  is  again  used  to 
bring  the  baton  in  position  for  the  fourth 
count,  and  also  serves  to  prepare  the  or¬ 
ganisation  for  the  attack  of  the  next 
chord,  this  being  the  count  of  four  which 
is  made  down  and  slig^itly  to  the  rig^t. 
The  fifth  count  is  silent,  the  baton  is 
swung  to  the  ri|^  in  position  to  make 
the  sixth  count,  which  is  divided  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  note  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  played  precisdy,  other- 

Fig.4  _ 


This  is  also  four  beats  to  tbe  measure.  Icr  he  will  foUiJw,  obviously  the  more 


successful  the  c<Hiductor  will 


In  order  to  maintain  precision  and  make 
the  break  precise,  the  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11 
counts  are  distinguished  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  This  will  produce 
precision  and  a  clear  and  precise  break. 


The  purpose  of  these  exam¬ 
ples  is  to  demonstrate  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  a  definite  and 


My 

Catechism 

for 

S. B.&O. 

Musicians 

Note:  This  article  is  exclusively 
for  Band  Masters,  Orchestra 
Directors  and  Instrumental  In¬ 
structors.  Student  Musicians 
please  do  not  read. 

By  Our  Old  Friend 

T.  P.  Giddings 


SOME  years  ago,  a  p^)er  on 
“School  Music”  was  read  at  a 
supervison’  conference.  This 
paper  referred  to  an  old  sign  on  a 
grocery  stMe,  “Strictly  fresh  eggs,  60: 
Fresh  egp,  50;  Eggs,  40,”  and  went  on 
to  say  that  musk  was  often  similariy 
divided  into  Classical  Musk,  Music,  and 
School  Musk. 

There  still  lurks  in  the  minds  of  some 
a  suspkkm  that  musicians  are  also 
divided  into  three  classes.  Good  Musi¬ 
cians,  Muskians,  and  School  Muskians. 
If  this  su^cion  still  persists,  it  can 
easily  be  banished  by  answering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simile  catechism. 

A  muskian  is  one  who  knows,  makes, 
performs,  or  teaches  music.  At  least 
this  definition  will  do  for  the  present. 
School  muskianship  is  so  bound  ig)  with 
teaching  ability  and  teaching  technic 
that  we  will  discuss  ail  of  them  together. 

The  remarkable  develigntent  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  in  the  schools  in  the 
last  few  years  is  most  amaziog.  Vocal 


music  has  distinct  limits  and  pignls  who 
wish  to  go  farther  take  up  some  instru¬ 
ment  so  that  they  nuiy  know  the  vast 
field  of  instrumental  music  by  learning 
it  first  hand. 

Catechitm 

1.  Do  you  know  and  beUeve  that 
musical  ability  is  but  the  ability  to  pay 
close  attention  and  govern  yourself  ac¬ 
cordingly,  or  are  you  one  of  those  mis¬ 
guided  souls  who  believe  that  musical 
ability  is  just  bom  and  will  ^)pear  or 
not  as  willed  in  advance  and  so  are  not 
concerned  with  building  it? 

2.  When  musical  al^ty  does  not 
show  early  and  well,  do  you  keq>  on 
working  or  do  you  just  say,  “there  is 
none  here,”  and  cease  from  toil? 

3.  Do  you  know  the  various  steps 
in  the  development  of  musical  ability 
and  have  you  the  patience  to  build  up 
your  ensembles  from  the  beginning  and 
keep  your  temper  and  patience  through 


the  numberless  discords  and  discourage¬ 
ments  of  the  development  time? 

4.  Do  you  know  the  technic  of  the 
instrument  you  are  building?  Do  you 
know  what  to  eq)ect  of  your  band,  of 
your  orchestra,  of  your  instrumental 
class,  of  all  your  instrumental  ensem¬ 
bles  at  every  stage  of  the  game? 

5.  Do  you  know  the  technic  of  every 
instrument  that  scrapes,  toots,  or 
pounds,  and  know  just  when  the  tech- 
nk  is  right  at  every  stage? 

6.  Are  you  a  constructive  musician, 
able  to  build  ig>  a  machine  that  will 
make  beautiful  music?  In  this  case  the 
machine  is  any  sort  of  an  instrumental 
ensemble.  Can  you  build  up  a  fine  ma¬ 
chine  and  then  play  upon  it  with  the 
fine  artistry  that  will  attract  every  one 
in  the  ensemble  to  do  his  best  woric  and 
noake  the  ensemble  better  at  every  re¬ 
hearsal? 

7.  What  kind  of  a  musician  are  you? 
Are  you  a  rii)lhm  demcm  and  does 
musk  that  “goes”  satisfy  you,  no  mat- 
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ter  bow  it  sounds?  Unfortunately  there 
are  many  of  these  “riiythm  fiends"  at 
large  in  the  schools  in  the  instrumental 
as  well  as  the  vocal  aid  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  To  these  people,  beauty  of  tone 
and  the  perfect  harmony  that  comes 
only  with  perfect  intcmation  are  a  closed 
book.  Many  of  them  have  neva  even 
looked  at  the  cover  to  say  nothing  of 
taking  a  look  inside.  One  has  but  to 
attend  a  band  or  orchestra  contest  to 
know  what  is  meant. 

Recently  at  a  state  band  contest,  there 
wae  dosens  of  bands,  each  one  more 
out  of  tune  than  the  last.  Presently  the 
band  leaders  were  called  together  to  be 
talked  to  by  the  judges.  The  first  one  . 
rose  and  said,  “Gentlemen,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  intonation,  a  fact  of  which 
you  all  seemed  to  be  sublimely  uncon¬ 
scious.”  It  was  a  brave  and  possibly  tact¬ 
less  thing  to  say,  but,  alas,  it  was  true. 

I  never  heard  so  many  discords  imder 
one  tent  in  my  life.  Band  after  band 
with  nothing  that  sounded  like  music, 
only  rtiythm’s  regular  pound.  It  was 
but  another  phase  of  the  savage  beating 
his  tom-tom  before  harmony  was  ever 
thought  of.  Surely,  school  music  teach¬ 
ers,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  who 
develop  such  results,  can  only  be  called 
“rhythm  fiends.” 

These  leaders  should  have  had  the 
chance  and  the  ears  to  listen  to  and 
appreciate  the  playing  of  two  of  the 
bands  at  the  Tulsa  contest  last  spnng. 
They  might  have  realized  what  perfect 
intonation  and  beautiful  tone  can  do 
toward  making  music  with  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  Unfortunately  these  same  bands 
were  criticised  by  many  leaders  as  not 
sounding  “bandy”  enough.  Until  far 
more  attention  is  paid  to  legato  |daying 
and  perfect  intonation,  the  instrumental 
side  of  school  music  will  never  develop 
as  it  should. 

8.  Are  you  a  quick  musician?  Can 
you  read  music  rapidly  enough  to  de¬ 
tect  mistakes  in  the  ensemble  instantly 
and  not  miss  any?  Can  you  tell  when 
a  part  is  played  incorrectly  and  correct 
it  so  quickly  that  the  ensemble  will  not 
have  to  stop  while  you  grope  for  the 
offending  part? 

9.  Can  you  detect  the  mistakes  of 
individuals  in  the  ensemble  or  do  you 
hear  only  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
different  groups?  If  you  are  not  aUe 
to  do  this  you  will  never  build  tq>  a 
very  fine  ensemble  and  the  pupils  will 
lose  their  interest. 

10.  Have  you  the  strength  of  mind 
to  let  your  ensemble  nm  itself  while 
you  go  about  among  your  players  and 


help  vdiere  help  is  needed?  Have  you 
the  technical  skill  to  SEE  as  well  as 
HEAR  the  mi^akes  the  individual 
layers  make  and  correct  these  indi¬ 
vidual  mistakes  while  the  rest  go  on? 

11.  Are  you  musician  enou(^  and  do 
you  know  your  music  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  walk  among  your  players  and 
instantly  find  the  place  for  the  lost 
player  and  set  him  on  the  track?  You 
should  be  able  to  do  this. 

12.  Can  you  put  your  finger  on  the 
ri(d>t  place  on  the  string  or  on  the  right 
valve  or  key  to  help  the  struggling 
player  to  success? 

13.  Is  your  ear  good  enough  to  allow 
you  to  walk  among  the  layers  and  tell 
each  one  when  he  is  sharp  or  ffat  or 
fast  or  slow  and  can  you  teach  him  to 
correct  his  mistakes  quickly  enough  so 
that  he  will  not  spoil  the  ensonble?  If 
you  can,  you  are  a  fine  musician  and 
are  making  fine  musicians  of  your 
piq>ils.  Your  ensembles  will  make  fine 
music  and  the  ^)preciation  side  of  your 
work  will  be  high. 

14.  What  is  your  ideal  of  how  in¬ 
strumental  music  should  sound?  Is  it 
that  of  the  “jazz  artist”  or  that  of  the 
fine  symi^ony  conductor?  Have  you 
the  backbone  and  the  constructive 
musicianship  to  work  for  the  right  ideal 
in  the  face  of  criticism  that  will  surely 
be  yours  from  friend  and  foe  alike? 
Are  you  of  the  type  that  dares  to  make 
your  band  sound  like  music  instead  of 
simply  “BANDY?”  Some  time,  some 
day,  there  will  arise  a  band  musician 
equal  to  this  task.  For  right  here  let 
me  again  prophesy  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  wind  band  will  be  the 
finest  medium  for  the  making  of  music 
that  we  have. 

15.  Are  you  musician  enough  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  real 
legato  is  not  only  possible  to  wind  {lay¬ 
ers  but  that  it  will  make  for  lovely 
music  as  nothing  else  will? 

16.  Do  you  know  the  vocal  end  of 
the  game  sufficiently  well  to  use  it  as 
the  foundation  for  the  instrumental 
work  in  your  schools?  If  not,  you  are 
missing  a  good  bet. 

17.  Are  you  musician  enough  to  be 
aUe  to  teach  several  instruments  of  the 
same  or  diffaent  kinds  at  the  same 
time?  Are  you  teaching  your  band  or 
orchestra  all  they  need  to  know  in 
technic  as  well  as  music  all  the  time? 
This  is  the  coming  way  and  soon  no 
other  teaching  will  be  tolerated. 

18.  Are  you  musician  enough  to 
make  your  woric  so  attractive  that  there 
will  be  no  disci[ffining  to  do? 


19.  Have  you  the  sensitive  musical 
ear  that  will  not  tolerate  any  other 
sounds  but  music  in  your  classroom? 
Have  you  the  tact  to  get  this  over  to 
your  players  so  that  they  in  turn  will 
tolerate  nothing  less  than  perfect,  quiet, 
order? 

20.  Do  you  realize  the  importance 
of  your  work?  Do  you  realize  that  the 
instrumental  side  of  the  school  music  is 
very  likely  the  best  education  now  avail¬ 
able  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time? 
The  following  incident  may  help  you  to 
see  it. 

Some  time  ago  several  of  us  visited 
a  state  reformatory  to  hear  the  band 
rehearsal.  The  band  leader,  vdio  had 
been  there  eleven  years,  told  us  that 
in  all  that  time  only  three  of  the  in¬ 
mates  had  ever  played  an  instrument 
before  they  were  sent  there.  When 
asked  the  reason,  he  gave  this  most 
significant  answer,  “These  men  neither 
work  nor  play  or  they  would  not  be 
here.”  This  was  a  most  enlightening 
answer  and  one  that  all  those  doing  in¬ 
strumental  work  in  the  schools  would 
do  well  to  heed. 

21.  What  is  your  ideal  of  your 
work?  Is  it  just  for  the  momentary  en¬ 
joyment  or  do  you  insist  that  the  puf^ 
play  well  enough  so  that  their  ability 


will  satisfy  than  when  they  are  dda 
and  still  want  to  play  for  the  fun  of  it? 

22.  Are  you  suggesting  that  they 
];day  professionally  or  are  you  quite 
firm  in  telling  them  to  play  for  the 
enjoyment  of  it  only? 

(Continued  on  pnge  38) 


Knights  of 

the  Baton 


Another  Chapter  in  a  Series  of  Articles 
on  “How  to  Twirl” 


WELL,  bow  are  you  getting 
along  with  your  twirling  les¬ 
sons?  Have  the  pointers  given 
in  my  previous  articles  been  clear  and 
understandable,  and  have  you  been  able 
to  put  them  into  practice?  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  letters  from  students  in 
regard  to  these  articles,  and  I  want 
evoy  reado’  who  is  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  twiri  to  fed  free  to  write  me 
about  an}rthing  that  is  not  clear,  or  any 
features  that  yon  would  like  to  have 
touched  upon  in  future  articles. 

During  the  winter  months  when  it 
is  frequently  dif&cult  to  practice  out 
of  doors,  not  only  because  of  the  dis- 
comfortj  but  because  the  cdd  tends  to 
stiffen  the  hands  and  fingers,  rendering 
them  incapable  of  rapid  movements, 
you  can  still  continue  your  practice  in- 


By 

L.  R.  Hammond 

Drum  Mmjor,  E^wood  Park^  UL, 
Atmmemt  LagUm  Drum  amd  Bu^ 
Corps,  Post  No.  €86 

doors.  Confining  yourself  at  first  to  the 
simpler  movemoits  and  with  reasoiable 
precaution  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
damaging  the  walls  or  fumitine. 

Another  thing  1  would  like  to  suggest 
to  my  “Knights  of  the  Baton”  is  that 
you  c%  these  lesson  pages,  paste  them 
on  a  large  catxfiward  in  order,  then 
hang  the  board  on  the  wall  while  3rou 
are  practicing  so  that  you  can  watch 
the  photographs  aiul  fdlow  the  arm  and 


hand  positions  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  various  feats.  1  am  sure  you  wfll 
find  this  method  very  he^ful. 

Our  next  movement  is  to  pass  the 
Baton  around  the  neck.  This  can  be 
done  either  from  the  two  hand  qiin 
(photo  No.  S,  October  issue)  or  the 
wrist  twirl  done  at  the  ri|^t  side 
(photo  No.  4,  October  issue).  To  do 
this  from  the  two-hand  qnn,  we  will 
reverse  the  motion  of  the  Baton  to 
give  us  a  better  gtq).  After  giving  the 
Baton  onedialf  turn  with  the  left  haxKl, 
instead  of  grayling  Baton  palm  down 
with  the  ri^  hand,  let  the  Baton  fall 
into  the  ri|^  hand,  palm  up  and  below 
the  halanring  point,  ball  to  the  ri^. 
Now  let  go  of  the  Baton  with  the  left 
hand,  at  the  same  time  bringing  ri^ 
hand  up  with  a  siup  and  turning  hand 
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Photo  No.  19 


over  to  palm  tkmn,  aHowing 
femile  end  to  fall  toward  the 
ground.  Now  the  Baton  will 
roll  over  the  back  of  the  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  snap  the  hand 
back  to  palm  igt,  allowing  Baton 
to  fall  into  hand,  but  the  hand 
must  travel  toward  the  ferrule 
end,  while  you  are  turning  your 
hand  up.  Do  not  grasp  the 
Baton  at  the  same  point  you 
started  from,  or  even  at  the 
balancing  pwint.  The  reason  for  this 
is  to  get  a  long  hold  on  the  Baton  to 
pass  around  the  neck.  If  you  hold  the 
Baton  too  near  the  ball  end,  the  ball 


Photo  No.  18 


is  apt  to  hit  you  (m  the  chin,  after 
passing  around  the  neck. 

•  After  you  have  gra^)ed  the  Baton  in 
the  right  hand,  palm  iq;>,  ball  to  right, 
turn  the  hand  over  as  far  as  you  can, 
then  reverse  the  twirl  with  the  wrist, 
allowing  the  ferrule  end  to  pass  to  the 
outside  of  the  forearm.  Raise  your 
arm  and  pass  the  Baton  around  the 
neck  at  the  same  time  pushing  ferrule 
end  to  the  back  with  the  wrist  and 
letting  loose  the  grip. 


with  the  index  finger), 
giving  the  Baton  a  flip 
in  the  air  for  a  half  turn. 

This  will  cause  the  fer 
rule  end  to  fly  under 
the  arm.  As  soon  as 
you  let  go  with  the  right 
hand,  bring  the  arm 
across  the  body  and  you 
have  the  Baton  firmly 
under  the  arm.  Photo 
No.  17. 

From  this  position  you  can  throw  the 
Baton  in  the  air  by  bringing  up  the  fore¬ 
arm  with  a  snap.  You  can  also  throw 
the  Baton  in  the  air  from  the  first  po¬ 
sition,  Photo  No.  16,  but  the  Baton 
will  twirl  in  the  opposite  direction.  A 
very  pretty  movement  can  be  done 
from  this  throw.  After  you  have 
thrown  it  into  the  air,  not  very  high 
but  a  little  forward,  reach  up  with  the 


Qome  Te! 

To  the  National 


Band  Clinic 

By  A.  R.  McAllister  Urbana,  Illinois 

President,  N.  S.  B.  &  O.  A.  January  6-7-8-9 


The  first  Band  Clinic  of  National 
scope  is  offered  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  with  the  co<^)eration 
of  the  Band  Division  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association, 
January  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

This  assemblage  b  charged  with  the 
disposal  of  so  many  matters  of  import¬ 
ance  to  school  band  masters,  instru¬ 
mental  siq)ervisors,  and  school  officials, 
concerning  bands,  band  music,  contests, 
management,  etc.,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  b  of  greatest  importance. 

Thb  will  be  the  first  national  meet¬ 
ing  where  there  will  be  sufficient  time 
to  discuss  and  pass  intelligent  judgment 
upon  important  issues  without  the  band 
masters’  attention  being  diverted  from 
same  hb  responsibility  to  hb  own 
group  of  participants,  or  having  same 
rushed  throuf^  in  time  for  a  parade, 
etc. 

We  are  all  interested  in  hearing  the 
1932  contest  numbers,  and  ample  time 
has  been  allowed  for  the  [daying  of  same 
by  the  Concert  Band,  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment  Band,  and  the  Second  Regiment 
Band  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harding  and 
hi.«  assbtants,  assbted  by  visiting  con¬ 
ductors. 

Round  table  discussions  are  planned 
to  follow  each  session  so  that  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  suggestions  and  eiqierience  of 
those  present  can  be  shared.  Abo,  sug¬ 
gested  numbers  for  the  1933  list  will 
be  played  so  a  more  intelligent  opinion 
on  same  can  be  expressed  by  the  band 
mastei?  concerned. 

A  questionnaire  will  be  sent  to  every 
band  master  who  b  interested  in  at¬ 
tending  if  be  will  send  his  name  and 


address  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Harding,  Rown 
12,  Band  Building,  University  of  Uli- 
nob,  at  Urbana,  or  to  A.  R.  McAllister, 
904  Second  Avenue,  Joliet,  requesting 
same,  which  will  enable  him  to  express 
his  preference  on  numbers  from  the 

1932  Ibt,  and  hb  suggestions  for  the 

1933  ibt. 

Another  matter  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  b  the  re-organization  of  the 
Band  Division  of  the  National  School 
Band  and  Ochestra  Association,  and 
the  assuming  of  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  National  Band 
Contests. 

The  desire  and  necessity  for  this  b  ■ 
unanimously  acknowledged  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  band  masters,  who,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  their  school  officiab,  have  held 
several  meetings,  by  the  Committee  of 
Instrumental  Affairs  of  the  National 
Music  Sipervbors  Conference,  who  have 
to  date  assinned  the  responsibility  for 
the  contests;  and  the  president  of  thb 
association  as  well  as  the  band  instru¬ 
ment  manufacturers  through  the  Bureau 
for  the  Advancement  of  Music. 

.Many  school  officials  feel  that  there 
are  too  many  “fingers  in  the  ine,”  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  evolve  a  co- 
(^rative  plan  whereby  the  good  accom- 
idished  to  date  can  be  retained,  and  a 
plan  to  meet  1932-3  conditions  which 
will  more  nearly  satbfy  all  concerned 
agreed  upon. 

To  accomplish  thb,  a  committee  on 
re-organiiation  including  a  school  super¬ 
intendent,  an  instrumental  supervisor,  a 
director  of  music  and  official  of  the  Su¬ 
pervisors’  Conference,  three  active 
school  band  directors,  and  the  president 
of  the  N.  S.  B.  O.  A.  will  submit  a  ten¬ 


tative  plan  which  will  be  discussed  and 
officially  adopted  by  delegates  from  each 
state.  The  delegates  will  consbt  of  the 
directors  of  the  band  divbion  of  the 
N.  S.  B.  O.  A.  unless  other  delegates  are 
selected  to  act  in  their  stead  by  state 
organizations. 

Many  to(Hcs  of  interest  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  various  speakers  of  authority 
on  bands.  All  of  the  facilities  of  the 
wonderful  University  of  Illinob  Band 
Department  will  be  placed  at  the  db- 
posal  of  the  guests. 

An  earnest  effort  b  being  made 
through  invitations,  magazines,  public¬ 
ity,  etc.,  to  reach  all  interested  band 
masters.  Mr.  Harding  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinob  join  the  National 
Schod  Band  Associaticm  in  cordially 
inviting  you  to  be  present,  no  matter 
how  an  invitation  reaches  you. 

In  order  for  Mr.  Harding  to  provide 
the  proper  facilities,  it  b  necessary  to 
know  apfu-oximately  how  many  will  at¬ 
tend.  Write  for  a  questionnaire  and 
program,  which  will  be  cheerfully  sent 
if  you  think  you  will  attend.  This  will 
entaU  no  obligation. 

The  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  b 
the  only  expense  attached  to  this  four- 
day  clinic — |dus,  of  course,  your  per¬ 
sonal  expenses.  Urbana  and  Champaign 
have  good  hotel  accommodaticns,  and 
if  desired,  Mr.  R.  F.  Dvorak,  Chairman 
of  the  Reception  Committee,  will  re¬ 
serve  rooms  in  private  homes. 

THE  PROGRAM 
Wednesday,  Jansutry  6,  1932 

1:00  P.  M.  —  Registration  of  band 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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take  my 
Ten  in  Hand 


5  5 


True  musicians  wUl  always  re¬ 
member  that  the  harmony  of 
happy  lives  is  greater  than  the 
harmony  of  music. 

Such  a  cold,  cniel,  heartless  world 
this  is;  and  how  swiftly  down  the  slip¬ 
pery  slough  of  selfishness  men  glide. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city, 
aloof  from  the  struggling  nuisses,  and 
secure  in  its  place  by  the  patronage  of 
those  in  ease  and  opulence,  was  a  great 
hotel.  A  call  from  this  hotel  went  out 
on  December  25th  for  four  hundred 
taxicabs  to  bring  guests  to  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  banquet.  And  the  taxicabs  went 
into  every  part  of  the  city  and  brought 
back  a  great  lot  of  humanity  which  was 
seated  in  the  immense  dining  rooms 
under  the  soft  enchanting  lights  of  be¬ 
witching  artistry  round  a  richly  laden 
dinner  table;  while  the  great  Christmas 
tree,  heavily  laden  with  toys  and  treas¬ 
ures  was  visible  in  its  myriads  of  colors 
in  the  alcove  above. 

Outside,  the  cold,  bleak  winds,  car¬ 
rying  merciless  snow,  searched  out  and 
entered  every  crevice  and  crack  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  poor,  and  added  but 
another  awful  aspect  to  the  cheerless 
desolation  of  the  cold  hearts,  while  it 
rattled  the  empty  dishes  on  the  bare 
tables  and  moaned  alone  through  the 
barren  rooms.  But  the  peopde  com- 
I^ined  not  for  they  were  the  gwsts 
of  this  great  hotel  seated  in  warmth 
and  comf<Ht  around  the  festive  table, 
ptartaking  freely  and  heartily  of  that  old 
wonderful  yuletide  spirit  of  peace  (Hi 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men. 

A  fraternal  lodge,  long  acclaimed  for 
its  clannishness,  its  indifference,  its 
snobbishness,  all  unknown  and  un¬ 
heralded  found  a  way  to  deposit  hun¬ 
dreds  of  baskets  filled  with  goodies  and 
food  and  toys  and  clothing,  on  the  door¬ 
steps  of  the  poor. 

Four  of  those  demoralising  dens  of 
dollar  grabbing  gave  free  shows  with 
wonderful  pictures,  fruit  and  candy  to 
all  who  would  be  their  guests  oa  this 
day.  And  those  selfish  hard-hearted 


union  musicians  who  wouldn’t  p^y  a 
minute  overtime  without  double  pny, 
sat  all  day  in  the  pits  with  double 
membership,  donating  their  services 
mtirely  for  the  good  of  others. 

A  soulless  corpwration,  which  has  no 
heart  except  a  g(dd  one,  placed  a  big 
Christmas  tree  on  a  down  town  comer 
where  an  old  fashioned  Santa  Claus 
gave  skates  and  sleds  and  drums  and 
dolls  and  candies  that  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  might  gladden  the  hearts  of 
the  “least  of  these.” 

A  man  in  our  town  has  never  been 
known  to  go  to  church,  and  who 
gambles  a  bit  sometimes,  was  seen  to 
bring  to  his  home  several  poor,  ragged 
little  kiddies  and  pmyvride  them  with  a 
diimer  and  presents  such  as  only  a  big 
heart  knows  how  to  set  forth. 

These  and  many  more.  And  as  we 
look  around  us  we  realize  that  this 
world  is  such  a  cold,  cruel  heartless 
p)lace  and  how  swiftly  down  into  the 
slough  of  selfishness  men  slide.  What 
has  this  to  do  with  music?  Greater 
than  the  music  of  bands  is  the  harmony 
of  hap)py  lives.  Far  better  to  wreck 
the  former  than  to  nuu  the  latter. 

*  *  * 

Following  is  a  Ust  of  musical 

definiti(ms  which  I  published  almost 
twenty  years  ago.  Many  of  you  have 
since  become  familiar  with  them  as 
they  have  been  repMiblished  many  times 
in  many  iMq)ers,  and  are  now  classics  in 
their  line. 

P — Pretty  or  punk. 

PP — Pretty  Punk  or  Pound  Plenty. 
MF — More  Feet. 

FF — ^FuU  of  feet. 

FZ — Top  of  a  soda  water  bottle. 

D.  S. — Don’t  sing. 

D.  C. — Don’t  ch(Ae. 

Ben  Marcato — Name  of  a  foreign 
band  leader. 

Andante — ^An  Dante,  our  country 
cousin.  Slow. 

Allegro — A1 — ^Legro,  a  fast  young 
shiek. 

Con  Brio — A  friend  of  Con  Somme. 


•  Says 
Ed  Chenette 


Cadenza — A  part  put  in  to  use  up  the 
siuplus  breath  of  the  longest  winded 
player. 

Fine — A  term  designating  what  a 
compmser  thinks  of  his  number. 

Pox  trot — A  Misnamed  c(Hnp)ositi<Hi. 
Should  be,  “Cow  Canter,”  “Llama  lopie,” 
or  “Cobra  Contortions,”  for  a  fox  trots 
gracefully. 

March — A  short  musical  compxisition 
found  in  the  red  books.  It  is  usually 
used  to  start  a  rehearsal  so  the  boys 
can  blow  their  heads  off  and  be  no  good 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Here  the  boys 
substitute  noise*  for  music,  and  the  first 
man  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  piiece 
is  declared  the  winner.  On  the  street 
a  march  is  used,  to  show  off  the  antics 
of  the  trombone  section. 

Waltzes:  May  be  of  varied  lengths, 
all  of  which  are  too  long.  A  waltz 

(Cootiiracd  on  page  40) 


Vibration 

—Is  Lloyd  Loar's  Intriguing  Subject 
in  this  Installment  of  His  Series  on 


The  Acoustics  of 
Musical  Instruments 


The  activity  in  musical  instru¬ 
ments  that  prodwes  tone  is 
vibration,  and  vibration  itself  is 
merely  motion.  It  is  self-evident  that 
to  produce  motion  of  any  kind  some 
sort  of  eneegy  is  necessary,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  something  for  nothing 
even  in  music.  But  the  sort  of  motion 
that  produces  tone  or  sound,  including 
n(^,  is  different  from  the  motion  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  other  activities. 

Sound-producing  motion  or  vibration 
is  caused  in  this  way.  When  any  mate¬ 
rial  b  at  rest  it  b  in  a  state  of  balance; 
all  the  forces  that  act  on  it,  gravitation, 
the  attraction  between  the  particles  that 
compose  the  material,  any  uneven  db- 
tribution  of  its  own  weight*  hre  equally 
balanced  in  the  effect  they  exert  on  the 
material.  If  something  b  done  to  db- 
turb  tins  balance  the  material  undergoes 
a  rapid  and  minute  change  of  condition 
that  b  the  result  of  these  forces  trying 
to  again  reach  a  state  of  balance  so  the 
material  can  be  at  rest.  In  this  process 
first  one  force  will  be  in  the  ascendency, 
then  another;  one  will  pull  it  back  to 
its  position  of  rest  and  on  past  it  and 
then  another  will  pull  it  back  again  and 
also  past,  and  Uus  motion  or  activity 
is  what  b  known  as  vibration. 

When  a  block  of  wood  b  struck  with 
a  hammer  the  “balance”  of  the  wood  is 
upset,  its  instant  attempt  to  restore  a 
condition  of  balance  causes  it  to  quiver 
or  vibrate  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
vibration  makes  a  sound  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  noise.  We  will  see  later  how 
thb  vibration  b  able  to  affect  our  ears 
and  cause  them  to  hear  what  we  call 
sound. 

If  thb  vibration  b  irregular,  the 
motions  of  the  material  being  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  in  time,  then  the  units 
referred  to  in  the  first  mstallments  as 
making  up  sound  are  also  irregular  and 
the  sound  produced  b  noise.  It  b 
obvious  that  in  planning  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  of  any  type  the  first  considera¬ 


tion  b  to  have  its  vibrations  of  a  regubr 
pattern  so  that  the  sound  produced  b 
music  and  not  noise.  Thb,  however,  b 
not  at  all  difficult  to  do.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  noise  instead  of  music  by  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  need  handling  usually 
fr(Hn  another  angle.  Any  material  that 
will  vibrate  regularly  and  produce  tone 
can  also  be  made  to  vibrate  irregularly 
and  so  produce  noise,  and  if  the  player 
is  unskilled  or  careless  thb  sort  of  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  control  b  very  apt  to 
be  occasionally  exercised.  With  modem 
musical  instruments  it  b  usually  up  to 
the  pbyer  rather  than  the  manufacturer 
to  see  that  noise  b  not  produced  and 
that  tone  b. 

The  relationship  between  vibration 
and  what  we  have  already  seen 
concerning  the  characteristics  of  tone 
b  just  as  definite  and  logical  as  it  b 
in  this  matter  of  irregular  or  regular 
vibration  and  noise  or  music.  If  the 
vibrations  are  strong  and  cause  the 
vibrating  material  to  move  some  dis¬ 
tance  on  each  side  of  its  point  of  rest, 
then  the  vibrations  have  more  amplitude 
and  the  tone  we  hear  has  more  intensity. 
Likewise  weaker  vibrations  that  move 
less  far  produce  a  tone  of  less  loudness 
or  intensity.  If  the  vibrations  are  of 
a  simple  pattern,  moving  smoothly  and 
without  interruptions,  the  tone  b  also 
a  simple  one  like  that  given  by  a  tuning- 
fork.  If  the  vibrations  are  of  a  com¬ 
plex  pattern,  such  as  b  caused  by  com¬ 
pounding  or  joining  together  a  nianber 
of  vilwation  rates,  then  the  tone  we 
hear  b  also  complex. 


A  tone  of  the  character  described  in 
the  previous  installment,  with  a  large 
number  of  partiab,  could  be  produced 
by  such  a  vibration;  or  the  joining  to¬ 
gether  of  different  tones  to  form  the 
notes  of  a  chord  to  be  produced  by  one 
sound-board,  as  in  the  piano,  would  also 
require  a  complex  vibration  pattern  on 
the  part  of  the  vibrating  medium  to 
represent  all  the  notes.  It  b  obvious 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  de¬ 
termines  the  pitch  of  the  tone  given. 

We  can  now  extend  the  definitions 
of  the  three  chief  characteristics  of  tone 
and  say  that :  The  rapidity,  or  the  length 
of  time  for  each  vibration,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  in  a  second  determines 
pitch.  The  amplitude  of  the  vibrations 
determines  the  intensity.  And  the  shape 
of  the  vibration  pattern  determines 
tone-color  or  timbre. 

In  all  standard  musical  instruments 
the  balance  necessary  to  furnish  vibra¬ 
tion  b  secured  artificially.  That  b. 
strings  and  sound-board  are  so  arranged 
that  they  press  in  opposite  directions 
with  equal  force,  or  else  a  column  of 
air  b  arranged  so  that  it  supports  the 
weight  of  the  atmo^>here  and  pushes 
back  against  thb  weight  with  a  force 
equal  to  it.  Then  when  the  player  pbys 
on  the  instrument  he  dbturbs  thb  bal¬ 
ance,  in  the  process  of  regaining  it 
the  necessary  parts  of  the  instrument 
vibrate  and  tone  b  produced. 

Stmitd  IF«vm 

N  order  for  thb  vibration  to  cause 
the  sensation  of  tone  it  b  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  reach  the  ear,  and  it  does 
thb  throui^  the  ab.  Of  course  every- 
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one  knows  what  air  ia,  but  there  are 
some  things  about  H,  and  e^)ecially  in 
connection  with  its  suitability  for  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  sense  musical  instrument  tone, 
that  are  perhaps  not  ordinarily  given 
much  thouf^t.  In  the  first  place  its 
presence  is  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  life  as  we  know  it.  This  means  that 
where  ever  there  is  human  life  there 
will  be  air,  and  certainly  that  where 
ever  musical  instruments  are  played  by 
musicians  there  will  be  air.  Then  air 
is  under  a  constant  pressure  caused  by 
its  own  weight.  It  seems  to  have  no 
weight  at  all,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
it  having  any  at  least;  but  the  total 
weight  of  the  shell  of  air  that  surrounds 
the  earth  is  enormous.  This  .shell  b 
many  dozens  of  miles  thick,  and  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth  where  the 
wei^t  b  greatest,  it  presses  on  every¬ 
thing  with  which  it  b  contact  with  a 
force  of  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

When  any  substance  vibrates,  it,  of 
course,  moves  into  and  away  from  the 
air  in  contact  with  it.  If  the  sub¬ 
stance  b  large  enough  so  that  there  b 
an  appreciable  amount  of  air  in  contact 
with  it  thb  disturbance  may  be  con¬ 
siderable.  Now  when  a  listener  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  musical  instrument  the 
air  between  them  is  pressing  on  each 
with  exactly  the  same  force.  It  b  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  a  balance  exists  between 
the  two.  When  the  musical  instru¬ 
ment  b  thrown  into  vibration  thb  bal¬ 
ance  is  upset,  as  the  instrument  vibrates 
into  the  air  a  pulse  or  wave  of  motion 
travels  through  the  air  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  As  the  instrument  vibrates  away 
from  the  air  another  pulse  travels 
through  the  air  in  every  direction.  The 
first  pulse  is  a  {wessure  pulse,  that  b,  it 
presses  against  everything  with  which 
the  air  b  in  contact. 

The  second  pulse  b  a  rarefaction  or 
suction  pulse  and  exerts  a  sli^  pull 
on  everything  with  which  it  b  in  contact. 
The  two  pulses  together  constitute  one 
sound-wave.  It  can  easily  be  seen  how 
thb  combination  of  pressure  and  pull 
in  the  sound-wave  will  be  an  exact 
dt^ilicate  of  what  the  musical  instru¬ 
ment  b  doing.  No  matter  what  b  the 
frequency,  amplitude,  or  shape  of  the 
vibration,  it  will  be  faithfully  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  sound-wave.  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  thb  air  b  in  direct  contact  with 
the  ear-drums  of  the  listener.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  ear-drums  are  pushed  and 


pulled  and  made  to  exactly  reproduce 
in  miniature  what  the  musical  instru¬ 
ment  is  doing.  They  are  made  to 
vibrate  in  exactly  the  same  pattern  and 
.frequency  as  the  instrument,  and  with 
a  varying  amplitude  that  corresponds  to 
the  varying  amplitude  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  vibration.  The  ear-drum  b  con¬ 
nected  to  a  complicated  iqiparatus  in  the 
inner  ear  and  through  it  teaches  the 
auditory  nerve  and  the  brain  where  it 
b  translated  into  what  we  call  sound. 

Sound-waves  have  a  certain 
speed  as  they  travel  through  the 
air.  Thb  depends  on  the  air  itself. 
Anything  that  makes  the  air  more  dmse, 
as  the  eiqiansion  caused  by  heat  or  the 
absoiption  of  mobture,  causes  the  wave 
to  travel  faster.  Anything  that  thins 
out  the  air,  as  cold,  lack  of  mobture, 
or  a  great  hei^t  which  means  less 
weight  and  less  compression  of  the  air, 
causes  the  wave  to  travel  more  slowly. 
With  these  conditions  as  they  are  in 
the  average  number  of  instances  sound¬ 
waves  travel  about  1120  feet  a  second. 
Sound-waves  lose  strength  very  rapidly. 
They  spread  from  their  source  in  the 
form  of  a  globe,  if  they  are  not  inter¬ 
fered  with.  Within  a  few*  feet  of  a 
musical  instrument  thb  globe  would  be 
but  a  few  feet  in  diameter  and  the  push 
and  pull  eSect  of  the  sound-wave  would 
be  strong. 

Two  hundred  yards  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  this  globe  has  become  four  hun¬ 
dred  yards  in  diameter  and  has  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  same  amount  of  energy 
that  at  first  had  to  move  but  a  small 
amount  of  air  is  now  caUed  on  to  move 
a  tremendous  amount  of  it,  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  not  moved  nearly  as  far 
and  so  an  ear-drum  two  hutMlred  yards 
from  a  musical  instrument  b  pushed 
and  pulled  so  faintly  that  the  tone  b 
weak.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  music 
b  usually  heard  to  the  best  advantage 
in  an  auditorium  planned  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

By  confining  the  sound-wave  to  a 
reasonably  small  area  not  so  much  of 
it  b  wasted;  then  the  confining  walls 
of  the  building  also  reflect  the  pulses 
of  the  sound-wave  back  and  forth  so 
that  the  original  wave  can  be  said  to  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  If  thb  re¬ 
flection  is  continued  for  too  long  a  time 
each  sound-wave  will  confuse  those  fol¬ 
lowing  it  and  we  are  conscious  of  an 
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echo  or  reverbendion  that  makes  the 
room  undesirable  for  musk  and  gives  H 
a  quite  common  comidaint  known  as 
“poor  acoustics.”  Thb  can  be  avoided 
by  intelligent  {banning  but  the  detaib 
and  reasons  of  such  {banning  are  hardly 
within  the  scope  of  musical  instrument 
acoustics  and  so  will  not  be  dealt  with 
here. 

Our  next  installment  will  deal  with 
string  and  air  vibration  as  used  in 
musical  instruments. 


Laura  Barron 
Rochester,  New  York 


Fifteen  Year  Old 

Piano 

Teacher 

By  Ella  H.  Mason 

**  AN  you  really  get  good  results  work  has  led  them.  But  since  such  a  emtiarrassment,  whether  or  not  I  would 

I  in  class  piano  teaching?”  I  tour  is  impossible,  suppose  I  just  let  laugh  at  her  if  she  told  me  she  would 

wonder  how  many  times  this  you  read  a  letter  which  recently  came  like  to  teach  a  couple  of  children  who 
question  has  been  put  to  me.  And  al-  to  me  from  Laura  Barron,  one  of  my  lived  on  her  street.  Would  1  laugh? 

ways  I  feel  like  answering  as  did  the  many  pupils  who  have  ccmtinued  to  I  should  say  not!  My  own  first  teach- 

old  maid  who  received  a  proposal  by  keep  me  in  touch  with  their  work  since  ing  was  too  fresh  in  my  memory, 

mail,  and,  finding  at  the  telegnqih  ofike  I  left  the  city.  Quickly  there  q>raog  to  my  mind  the 

that  she  was  allowed  ten  words  in  her  Laura  started  i^o  class  lessons  {Hcture  of  myself,  many  years  earlier, 
rqdy,  wired  “Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  when  she  was  in  the  sixth  grade.  She  scouring  through  our  neighborhood, 

yes,  yes,  yes,  yes.”  was  one  of  a  group  of  eight  pupils  who  pouncing  iqwn  unsuspecting  youngsters. 

But,  enthusiastic  as  I  may  be  with  began  together  that  year  with  an  hour  and  begging  them  to  take  lessons  of  me, 

my  aflkmative  answers,  the  “proof  of  lesson  a  week.  There  was  nothing  re-  free  of  charge.  When  1  had  once  lo- 

the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.”  Only  by  markable  about  this  class.  They  were  cated  a  victim,  I  dragged  him  into  my 

following  iq>  enough  cases  of  pupils  who  simply  good,  average  pupils.  In  the  house,  fimn  which  he  came  forth  sev- 

have  taken  class  piano  lessons  can  we  fdlowing  years,  the  class  changed  con-  eral  hours  later,  dared  by  the  ordeal  of 

judge  the  merits.  sideraUy.  Some  were  transferred  or  having  had  to  sit  beside  me  while  I 

My  first  {xano  class  pig^s  were  in  disc(Hitinued  and  were  replaced  by  t(dd  him  everything  I  knew  at 

the  public  schools  of  Rochester,  New  other  pig^.  Laura  remained  as  l(Hig  time.  Needless  to  say,  I  never  was  able 

York,  twelve  years  ago.  During  the  as  she  was  in  that  schod,  and  then  to  corral  the  same  child  twice, 

years  that  followed,  hundreds  of  boys  came  back  from  high  school  to  contmue  And  now,  earnest  eyes  were  looking 
and  girls  began  their  piano  study  in  my  her  lessons.  into  mine,  and  I  realised  that  this  girl 

classes.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  to  The  fifth  year  of  her  worti  was,  to  had  the  stuff  of  which  real  teachers  are 
visit  many  of  them — to  hear  them  play  me  at  least,  the  most  interesting  of  made.  Of  course,  she  could  instruct 

and  to  talk  with  them  about  the  differ-  aO.  When  she  began  her  lessons  that  these  children,  and  I  woidd  help  her. 

ent  activities  into  which  their  piano  fall,  she  asked  me,  with  considerable  Fortunatdy,  Laura's  class  came  between 
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SINCE  1929,  Miss  Ella  H. 

MasoD,  who  for  nine  years 
successfully  conducted  piano 
classes  in  the  public  schools  of 
Rochester,  New  Yoih,  and  has 
given  method  courses  in  various 
universities,  has  been  the  piano 
class  specialist  of  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music.  Music  students,  teachers 
and  school  officials  are  invited  to 
write  to  her  for  advice  or  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  of  group 
piano  instruction. 

The  foUowing  four  publications, 
prepared  particularly  for  those  in¬ 
terested  in  piano  classes  in  the 
public  schools,  are  availaUe. 

The  Guide  for  Conducting 
Piano  Classes  in  the  Schools, 
which  was  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Music  Super¬ 
visors’  National  Conference,  dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail  the  principles 
underlying  the  piano  class  move¬ 
ment  and  also  gives  definite  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  inauguration  and 
instriKtion  of  classes.  Although 
it  was  prepared  as  an  aid  to  those 
giving  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  it  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  the  private  teacher 
as  well.  Cost  10c. 

The  National  Survey  of  Piano 
Classes  in  Operation  contains  re¬ 
ports  from  250  questionnaires 
which  were  received  from  those 
who  have  had  actual  piano  class 
experience.  Since  these  reports 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  reflect  a  national  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  classes. 
Cost  15c. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  Piano  Classes  in 


Operation  contains  reports  from 
the  directors  of  music  in  twelve 
cities  where  the  piano  class  work 
has  been  outstandingly  successful. 
The  different  organiiation  plans 
used  in  these  cities  suggest  many 
possibilities  for  carrying  on 
groiq>  piano  instruction.  Cost  5c. 

Shall  Piano  Glass  Instruction 
Be  Given  in  Our  Schools  con¬ 
tains  0{^ons  of  well-known  edu¬ 
cators,  orchestra  conductors,  con¬ 
cert  inanists,  etc.,  regarding  the 
value  of  piano  class  instruction  in 
the  puUic  schools.  Cost  5c. 

Any  one  pamfffilet  will  be  sort 
without  charge,  but  the  actual 
printing  cost  is  asked  for  dupli¬ 
cate  cofnes,  or  where  more  than 
one  pamjffilet  is  ordered  at  any 
one  time.  In  case  several  different 
titles  are  requested,  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  one  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  After 
five  o’clock  that  night  I  helped  her  pre¬ 
pare  an  outline  plan  of  a  first  lesson 
as  I  would  present  it  to  the  seven-year- 
old  boy  she  had  in  mind.  The  next 
week  she  told  me  what  success  she  had, 
and  on  the  basis  of  her  report  we  planned 
the  second  lesson.  A  month  later  she 
brought  her  pupil  to  schod.  With 
breathless  interest  the  four  girls  who 
were  Laura’s  classmates  listened  to  his 
playing  and  made  suggestions  for  his 
future  needs.  After  four  weeks  the  lit¬ 
tle  pupil  came  again,  and  we  could  see 
that  he  was  on  the  rif^t  track.  Soon 
she  had  a  second  pupil,  then  a  third. 
And  so,  eagerly  following  the  sugges¬ 
tions  on  lesson  plans  and  profiting  by 
every  constnKtive  criticism  on  the 
laying  of  her  little  pupils,  Laura  made 
her  start. 

Then  I  went  to  New  York,  and  Laura, 
by  this  time  a  junior  in  high  school, 
went  to  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
to  continue  her  piano  lessons.  Here 
she  had — for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
— private  lessons,  a  half-hour  period  a 
wedc.  It  was  in  September  that  she 
entered  the  Ea.stman  School.  In  March 
of  that  year,  when  she  was  fifteen  years 
old,  she  wrote  me  the  following  letter. 

I  have  sent  it  to  your  editor  just  as 
it  came  to  me,  without  cut  or  a  change, 
as  I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in 
hearing  about  her  work  in  her  own 
words. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1930. 
Dear  Miss  Mason: 

My  work  becomes  more  interesting 
every  day.  You  can’t  guess  what  I’m 
working  on  now!  Sonatinas.  They’re 
so  much  fun  to  do  because  there’s  so 
much  variety.  They’re  just  like  little 
Symphonies,  with  their  different  move¬ 
ments.  I  only  wish  I  had  more  time 
to  spend  on  my  musk,  but  I’m  looking 
forward  to  the  summer  when  I  can 
spend  most  of  my  time  there. 

I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  that 
I  enjoy  so  much  as  my  pupils,  with 
their  many  successes  and  difficulties.  I 
have  a  new  piq>il  now,  who  had  taken 
about  two  years  before  she  came  to  me. 
She  said  that  the  other  teacher  didn’t 
do  her  a  bit  of  good.  But,  Miss  Mason, 
you  should  be  with  her  at  her  lessons! 
I  don’t  wonder.  As  far  as  I  can  find 
out,  she  did  just  about  as  she  liked, 
practiced  when  she  wanted  to,  etc.  But 
I  think  her  mother  put  her  foot  down, 
that  she  must  practice  before  sIk  came 
to  me.  She  doesn’t  even  know  the 
fundamentals  that  a  seven-year-old 


should  know  before  be  tackled  his  first 
piece.  Can  you  imagine  a  girl  twelve 
years  old,  having  taken  lessons  for  at 
least  two  years  and  not  knowing  the 
lines  and  spaces,  what  the  time  signa¬ 
tures  mean,  the  key  signatures,  and  such 
simile  things?  She  is  doing  “Rose 
Petals,’’  by  Lawson,  now.  And  she  cer¬ 
tainly  can  do  it  beautifully.  ^  brings 
out  the  melody  in  the  left  hand  with 
an  excelknt  tone.  But  when  I  sug¬ 
gested  phrasing  it,  she  asked  what  I 
meant 


You  remember  the  giri  about  whom 
I  told  you  once  before  who  was  So  un¬ 
interested  in  musk?  At  last  I  have  her 
interested.  I  found  out  that  ^  was 
interested  in  the  composers  and  the 
things  behind  the  music.  So  I  sug¬ 
gested  she  start  a  scrapbook  and  get 
together  such  information.  Imme¬ 
diately  she  was  interested.  And  now 
she  is  doing  much  better  work  and 
inactices  her  hour  regular^,  She  is 
wwking  on  Loeschhom’s  Opus  65, 

(Contiaoed  on  ptae  47) 


A  Ten  Dollar 
Lesson  in 
Trumpeting 

The  Fourth  of  a  Series 

By  W.  W.  Wagner 

is  the  principle  of  the  lever.  If  the 
fulcnim  is  in  the  exact  center,  the  power 
of  the  lever  is  equally  divided,  but  if 
you  move  the  fulcrum  away  from  the 
center,  a  greater  amount  of  effort  is 
placed  on  the  short  end  of  tl^  lever  to 
lift  a  load  on  the  long  end;  and  so  it  is 
with  the  li^.  By  playing  in  the  center 
you  not  only  equalise  the  load  on  3rour 
lip  muscles  but  you  will  play  more  easily 
and  will  play  better. 

But  there  are  diflkulties  to  beset  your 
path  and  this  writer  would  not  advise 
anyone  to  make  the  change  unless  you 
make  up  your  aoind  that  you  will  en* 
counter  trouble  and  that  for  a  nimiber 
of  weeks  you  will  be  struggling  to  de* 
velop  a  new  embouchure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  trouble  is  well  wmth  while 
because  of  the  ultimate  benefits  of 
proper  lip  position  and  because  it  will 
permit  you  to  start  out  in  a  correct 
manner,  putting  aside  (^d  halnts  (too 
much  1^  pressure,  etc.)  and  devdtqnng 
the  proper  methods  (rf  lip  control. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  you  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  playing  on  the 
right  of  the  center  of  your  lips.  If  you 
attempt  to  {day  in  the  center  you  com¬ 
plain  that  it  does  not  “feel  ri^t”  and 
immediately  slq>  back  to  the  right  side 
again.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  change 
can  successfully  be  made  by  sim{dy 
forcing  yoursdf  to  make  the'  change  in 


you  place  the  moutl^iiece  of 
I  M  your  trun^)et  on  the  side  of 
your  mouth  instead  of  in  the 
middle?  If  you  do  thm  you  have  often 
wtmdered  how  you  could  change  to  the 
center  or  if  it  would  be  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  to  change.  Let  me  tell  you  why 
you  should  make  this  change  and  how 
to  do  it. 


To  play  on  the  side  of  your  mouth 
looks  bad  and  requires  more  effort  to 
produce  the  same  results  which  would 
be  forthcoming  had  you  developed  your 
embouchure  in  the  center  of  your  lip.  It 

Th%  Loetch  hoyt,  Budmitan, 
Gregory,  Ridtmrd,  Mmicotm,  end 
Herriton,  memben  of  the  Mon- 
trOee,  Coloredo,  High  School  Bend. 
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this  wty.  So  we  will  go  to  extremes. 
Let’s  ^)end  not  less  than  a  wedt  or  ten 
days  practicing  diligently  each  day  but 
we  will  i^y  on  the  LEFT  SIDE  and 
not  in  the  center.  Or  if  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  playing  on  the  left  side  we  will 
change  to  the  right  side.  In  other  words, 
we  will  shift  to  the  opposite  side  and 
not  to  the  center.  The  student  must  not 
use  his  oM  embouchure  at  aO  during  this 
transition  period  but  do  ALL  of  his 
(laying  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
which  he  had  formerly  used.  Keep  this 
ig)  for  not  less  than  a  week  and  not 
more  than  two  weeks — usually  10  days 
is  enough. 

After  this  has  been  done  it  will  no 
longer  “feel  ri^t”  to  play  on  the  side 
which  you  formerly  used,  and  the  new 
embouchure  which  you  have  been  using 
for  the  past  10  days  has  not  developed 
so  that  it  “feels  rij^t’’  either.  Now  is 
the  time  to  change  to  the  exact  center 
and  to  keep  it  there.  Almost  every  be¬ 
ginner  starts  his  playing  by  i^ing  the 
mouthpiece  in  the  center  biX  uncon¬ 
sciously  make  the  change  to  the  side. 
Concentrate  your  mind  on  the  fact  that 
from  this  time  on  your  embouchure 
must  stay  in  the  exact  center  of  your 
lips. 

Since  you  are  now,  in  effect,  beginning 
over  again,  perhaps  a  word  in  regard  to 
lip  control  would  not  be  amiss.  First 
of  all  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  old 
method  of  “smiling,”  that  is  stretching 
the  lips  to  a  smiling  position,  is  wrong. 
Put  your  lips  together  as  you  naturally 
would  in  repose  and  then  roll  them  in 
so  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  red  of 
the  lips  is  showing.  Now  tighten  the 
lip  muscles  so  that  the  lips  remain  firmly 
in  place.  Now  attempt  to  make  the  lips 
bun  by  articulating  sharply  with  the 
tongue.  Do  not  yet  put  your  mouth¬ 
piece  to  your  lip  just  a  little.  Remem- 
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W.  W.  Wm^ssr 

Om  of  Ataorkxfs  foromoat  trumpet 
touehon 

ber  that  it  is  the  igiper  lip  that  does 
the  vitoiting  against  the  lower  lip. 

Practice  this  for  a  number  of  days 
and  tl^n  use  your  moutl^uece  only.  I 
would  recommend  using  the  mouthpiece 
for  daily  practice  for  at  least  a  week 


until  you  have  very  definitely  developed 
a  sufficient  embouchure  to  vibrate  your 
Ups  UNDER  CONTROL,  that  is,  to 
play  any  given  tone  on  the  moutlqMece 
at  win.  Remember,  your  I^m  are  not 
stretched  but  are  puckered. 

Now  in  order  to  ccmtrol  the  {fitch  of 
the  tone  (to  raise  or  lower  it)  you  have 
(Hily  to  move  your  lower  lip  ever  so 
slightly.  The  movement  of  the  lower 
lip  should  be  at  the  [Mint  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure  only.  Ti^ten  the  lower  Iq) 
and  [>::ess  it  slightly  against  the  upper 
lip  in  order  to  raise  the  tone,  relax  to 
lower  the  tmie.  There  should  be  enough 
pressure  of  the  moutlqfiece  but  not  too 
much  [wessure  to  shut  off  blood  circula¬ 
tion  and  fatigue  the  lip.  Very  little  pres- 
.sure  should  be  applied  to  the  lower  lip 
if  it  is  to  function  as  mentioned  above. 
The  lower  lip  must  be  free  to  move  in¬ 
stantly  and  freely  if  the  tone  is  to  be 
under  control. 

You  have  read  how  this  is  to  be  dmie 
but  you  have  yet  to  do  it  and  go 
through  the  hours  of  [Mwctice  and  dis¬ 
couragement  which  only  perseverance 
and  [MtUence  will  take  you.  My  advice 
is  to  make  no  attemiX  to  change  your 
present  method  to  the  one  suggested 
herein  unless  you  make  up  your  mind 
in  advance  that  the  way  is  beset  with 
difficulties  but  worth  the  effort.  It  is 
better  to  ccmtinue  to  [fiay  as  you  have, 
poorly  periia{)S,  but  in  blissful  ignor¬ 
ance,  unless  you  want  to  get  out  of  the 
rut  and  be  more  than  just  a  member  of 
old  John  W.  Blowhard’s  family  in  whose 
generations  many  a  blood  vessel  has 
been  burst  on  a  high  C.  Be  content  to 
play  in  a  very  ordinary  way— continue 
to  have  difficulty  with  hif^  notes  and 
fatigue— either  that  or  pay  the  price  in 
practice  and  patioice  in  learning  to  {fiay 
correctly 


<<COME  time  ago  there  appeared  in  The  SCH(X)L  MUSICIAN  an  article  by 
Frank  J.  Loesch,  a  member  of  President  Hoover’s  Crime  Commission,  en¬ 
titled  Teach  a  boy  to  blow  a  horn,  and  he  will  never  want  to  blow  a  safe.’  The 
band  director  of  Montrose,  Colorado,  went  out  the  next  day,  after  reading  the 
article,  and  sold  a  horn  to  each  of  Mr.  Loesch’s  five  grandsons.  These  boys  are 
the  sons  of  Mr.  Richard  Loesch  and  Mr.  Joe  Locsch  of  Montrose,  and  we  hope  they 
will  never  be  as  proficient  in  blowing  safes  as  they  are  in  blowing  these  horns.  In 
fact  we  would  like  to  assure  their  grandfather  that  these  boys  will  never  blow 
safes.”  Loyde  Hillyer,  Director,  the  Montrose,  Colorado,  High  School  Band. 


New  Rules  and 
Required  Numbers  for  the 

1932  Illinois  State 
Band  Contest 

Submitted  By  M.  M.  Rosenbarger,  President 


WHEN  boys  and  girls  step  up 
to  compete  for  solo  honors  in 
the  Illinois  State  Contest  next 
spring,  they  will  be  shorn  of  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  rank,  prestige,  or  any  form  of 
distinction  that  might  tend  to  subcon¬ 
sciously  influence  the  of^on  of  the 
judges. 

Neither  will  there  be  a  “First  Prixe” 
vanning  band.  Several  bands  may  win 
the  distinction  of  being  first-class. 
Many  others  second  and  others,  third. 
This  is  all  in  line  with  the  drastic 
changes  made  in  state  contest  ndes  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Band  Association  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  in  November.  The  three 
new  rules,  as  adopted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  are: 

1.  Bands  will  be  limited  to  90  iday- 
ers  in  Illinois  in  1932  to  conform  to  the 
national  rule. 

2.  In  the  solo  and  ensemble  contest, 
contestants  will  not  be  permitted  to 
wear  either  their  imiforms  or  medals. 
Plans  are  being  wcM'ked  out  to  have 
players  in  these  contests  judged  by 
numbers  instead  of  by  names — neither 
name  of  boy  or  the  school  from  which 
he  comes  to  appear  on  the  grade  card. 
Furthermore,  no  contestant  is  to  write 
anytliing  on  his  music  which  will  tell 
his  identity  or  the  name  of  his  teacher. 
Penalty  for  doing  this  will  be  disquali¬ 
fication.  Players  in  bands  on  the  con¬ 
test  stage  will  be  permitted  to  wear 
only  medals  won  in  competition  in  the 
state  and  national  contests,  and  which 
were  awarded  by  the  Ulinc^  School 
Band  Association  or  the  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music. 

3.  The  rating  system  for  bands  in 
district  and  state  contests  in  Illinois 
will  be  as  follows: 

The  committee  on  the  Revision  of 


the  Awards  and  Winners  in  the  several 
classes  of  bands  for  the  Illinois  district 
and  state  contests  reccnmnend  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

That  the  method  of  announcing  win¬ 
ners  be  changed  from  first,  second  and 
third,  scored  on  a  percentage  basis,  to 
three  divisions  designated  as  first  divi- 
sicm,  second  division  and  third  division. 

AU  bands  of  superior  quality  to  be 
designated  for  the  first  division  by  the 
judges,  as  compared  with  the  former 
method  of  grading,  and  all  will  rate  first 
place.  All  bands  of  second  division 
calibre  will  go  in  the  second  division, 
and  will  rate  second  place  as  ccMnpared 
with  the  former  method  of  grading.  All 
bands  lower  than  second  division  rate 
will  be  {daced  in  the  remaining  third 
giXMg)  and  rate  third  (dace  as  compared 
with  the  former  method  of  grading. 

It  is  estimated  that  rou^y  twenty 
percoit  of  the  bands  should  be  division 
one,  forty  percent  division  two,  and 
forty  percent  division  three.  This  is 
not  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  only  an 
approximate  guide. 

A  judge  may  determine  the  rating  of 
these  bands  for  their  own  mdividual 
guidance  by  means  of  percentage  or  any 
means  that  he  wishes  to  use,  but  same 
will  not  appear  in  the  association 
records. 

All  bands  in  the  first  division  in  the 
district  are  eligible  to  go  to  the  state 
contest.  All  bands  in  the  first  division 
of  the  state  are  eligible  to  go  to  the 
national  contest. 

On  account  of  the  conflict  between 
this  method  of  announcing  winners  and 
that  of  the  national,  where  the  number 
of  bands  allowed  to  enter  are  limited  to 
two,  the  following  two  plans  are  sug¬ 
gested  to  determine  which  band  will  go 
to  the  contest. 


A.  Band  directors  will  confer  and 
decide  which  bands  from  the  eligible 

'  group  are  financially  and  otherwise  able 
will  go  to  the  contest.  Should  this 
plan  not  reduce  the  number  suflkiently, 
plan  B  is  suggested. 

B.  Judges  to  make  sqMuate  rec(«n- 
mendations  for  the  bands  which  they 
believe  should  go  to  the  national,  and 
in  the  order  of  preference.  These  to 
be  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  de¬ 
livered  to  Mr.  Harding,  and  only  opened 
by  him  in  case  {rfan  A  fails  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  deciding  the  bands  to 
go  to  the  national.  This  plan  eliminates 
Finals. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
state  use  all  its  influence  to  persuade 
the  National  to  change  its  rules  so  as 
to  permit  more  eligible  bands  to  enter. 
The  committee  moved  the  adoption  of 
these  recommendations. 

Signed:  A.  R.  McAllister,  Joliet, 
Chairman. 

J.  I.  Tallmadge,  Proviso. 

C.  F.  Gates,  Belvidere. 

Harry  E.  Hart,  Robinson. 

Kari  Kubitx,  Freeport. 

Ira  A.  McKinney, 

Champaign. 

G.  Bride,  Harrisburg. 

The  required  numbers  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  were  also  selected  during 
this  meeting.  They  are  also  given: 

Class  A.  Sakuntala. 

Cm/  from  E  U>  R  i»  Cmt  Fitcktr  tdUion. 

Class  B.  Land  of  Romance. 

Class  C.  Urbana  Overture. 

Class  D.  A  J^Mnese  Sunset. 

Class  E.  A  Japanese  Sunset. 

Each  district  committee  is  permitted 
to  have  required  numbers  different  from 
the  state  finals  required  numbers,  and 
all  directors  should  get  in  touch  with 
their  district  chairman  to  obtain  this 
information. 
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Miss  Troendle  Chats 
fV'ith  Pianists  on 
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Du  Bist 
die  Ruh” 


(SchuberuLiszi) 


“I 


HOPE  Liszt  will  neglect  to 
salt,  pepper  and  garnish  MY 
songs  as  he  has  poor  Schu¬ 
bert’s,”  wrote  Robert  Schumann  in  the 
“Neue  Zeitschrift  Fur  Musik”  for  which 
he  acted  in  the  dual  C2^;>acity  of  editor 
and  contributor.  “I  should  rather  my 
songs  be  left  to  posterity  without  any 
Hungarian  Pi^jrica.”  Schumann’s  wish 
was  not  granted,  however,  for  Liszt 
DID  “salt  and  pepper”  two  of  his 
songs,  “Widmung”  and  “Friighlings- 
nacht.”  However  it  would  seem  that 
Schumann,  usually  so  just  and  clear  in 
his  musical  perceptions  did  not  quite 
do  his  great  colleague  justice  in  this 
instance,  for  Liszt’s  transcriptions  are  a 
truly  great  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  inano.  Schumann  was  right>  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  re^)ect;  it  is  very  seldom  a 
siKcessful  undertaking  to  change  the 
medium  in  which  a  composer  conceived, 
and  wrote  a  composition  to  another. 
There  have  been  a  few  luq)py  ezcqitions 
to  this  rule  but  they  are  the  exception. 
And  Liszt’s  transcriptions  rank  in  this 
category. 

His  most  successful  attempts  are 
probably,  “Erlkmiig,”  “Am  Meer”  and 
“Du  bist  die  Ruh”  also  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  “Widmung”  of  Schumann’s  Liszt 
with  his  great  and  remarkably  versatile 
genius  seemed  to  be  aUe  to  attempt 
anything  and,  in  the  modem  vernacular, 
to  be  able  to  get  away  with  it.  His  tone 
poems  definitely  established  a  new  form 


Miss 

Theodora 

Troendle 


in  orchestral  composition,  a  form 
adqjted  whole  heartedly  by  Richard 
Strauss.  Unfortunately  Liszt  wrote 
much  that  was  entirely  unworthy  either 
for  the  cause  of  music  or  his  own  high 
rank  as  an  artist.  He  was  influenced 
no  doubt  by  the  taste  of  the  high  social 
circles  in  which  he  moved  and  tonpted 
continually  to  write  display  pieces  that 
would  give  his  own  marvelous  powers 
of  execution  ample  opportunity  for 
exhibition.  He  has  suffered  in  his  rank 
as  a  composer  in  consequence,  however. 

A  song  transcription  offers  new  and 
peculiar  difficulties  for  a  {nanist  and 
“Du  bist  die  Ruh”  is  no  exception.  The 
pianist  has  a  dual  role  to  perform,  that 
of  singer  and  of  accompanist.  And  it 
is  very  difficult  to  achieve  a  hsqipy  re¬ 
sult.  The  accompaniment  must  never 
intrude  nor  become  confused  with  the 
vocal  line  and  the  vocal  line  must  have 
the  proper  inflection  and  quidity  of  tone 
that  would  confront  a  singer.  And  to 
achieve  this  properly  it  is  quite  neces¬ 
sary  to  leara  the  song  (the  wc^ds)  in 
the  original  and  no  matter  how  devoid 
of  voice,  learn  to  sing  the  tune  to  the 
German  words.  Of  course,  know  what 
the  words  mean!  In  most  editions  the 
German  and  English  texts  are  given  so 


that  is  not  an  unsurmountable  task. 
In  that  way  you  will  learn  the  pn^r 
inflection  and  the  piano  rendition  will 
take  on  a  quality  that  it  would  not 
otherwise  have. 

The  section  where  the  accompani¬ 
ment  changes  to  light  chords  (about  the 
end  of  the  third  page)  and  the  last  seven 
measures  of  the  piece,  are  the  two  most 
troublesome  ^ts,  and  require  con¬ 
siderable  diligence  to  master.  Every 
conceivable  variety  of  touch  is  required 
and  the  nicest  balance  of  tone.  It  is 
an  excellent  piece  to  acquire  control 
of  both  but  until  both  are  fully  under 
control  I  would  not  advise  a  public  per¬ 
formance  of  this  exceedingly  difficult 
and  subtle  composition.  The  melody  is 
so  entrancingly  beautiful  and  Liszt’s 
handling  is  so  unusually  happy  that  with 
thoughtful  and  painstaking  work  you 
will  have  a  very  beautiful  piece  to  add 
to  your  rq>ertoire.  A  piece  that  should 
be  a  great  joy  to  work  out  in  its  most 
infinitesimal  detail.  Without  that  great 
care  and  polish  and  regard  for  meaning 
and  nuance  it  will  suffer  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  be  quite  a  meaningless  and 
soulless  jumble  of  notes  instead  of  a 
truly  great  and  iniqiired  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  piano. 
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Firgt  in  CZom  B  in  State  and  National 
contest!  thi$  tpring,  Rooaeveit  High 
School  Orehettroy  East  Chicago,  imL, 
MirWy  deaerve  their  trophies.  {Left) 
Their  director,  L.  E.  Boroughs. 
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Stillwater,  Ohlahoma, 
presents  Charles  Arnold, 
tromlxmitt,  who  won  fwst 
in  the  State  and  eighth 
in  the  National,  1^1. 


Jrganited  by  James  Johnson  in  1929  the'  Stanton 
(Neb.)  High  School  Band  has'wmt  two  state  awards; 
diird  in  Clsus  B,  1930;  and  first  in  Class  B,  1931. 


On  Ae  stage  of  rimh 
orate  Severance  Hall, 
behold  the  Glmwrille 
High  School  Or- 
chestra,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  winner  of  /irst 
place  at  the  National 
Orchestra  Contest, 
1931.  (Inset)  Their  di^ 
rector,  Ralph  E.  Rush. 


GaU  Stick,  StilL 
water,  Ohio,,  scon 
fust  in  the  SteUe 
contests  in  1930 
and  1931;  and 
fiph  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  last  spring. 
His  instrument? 
The  BBb  bass,  of 
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Fn  addition  to  toUming  frtt  in  the  State  in  1930  and  1931,  StiUuKder  (Okia.) 
H^k  School  Orchettra.  toon  teveral  priwet  at  Winfieid,  Kanaat,  contests. 
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The  Lordsburg 
High  School 
Bandf  New  Mex¬ 
ico*  s  state  chain- 
fnont  do  not  an¬ 
ticipate  any 
comebacks 
when  they  say 
their  Tulsa  trip 
was  the  longest 
of  any  compet-j 
ing  band,  (Be* 
low)  Director 
W.  C.  Meams, 
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The  Maundridge^ 
(Kansas)  High 
School  drehesisa 
claims  the  record 
of  developing  prom 
players  who  knew 
nothing  of  *their  ^ 
instruments  to  2nd 
place  winners  in 
the  State  Contest 
in  one  year.  (Lep) 
Their  instructor 
and  organiseTt 
Adina  Goering. 
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State  champions  in 
the  Junior  Hiffc 
Class  for  1929,  *30, 
*31,  BerUdey  Jun¬ 
ior  High,  School 
Band  can  well  be 
proud  of  them¬ 
selves.  JosephWeisSt 
now  director  of- 
Piedmont  Public 
School  music.  Pied¬ 
mont,  Calif omia, 
trained  the  band 
for  the  contests. 
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«  We  See  by 
the  Papers  » 


Spaulding  High  Band  Marehet 

Last  Armistice  Day  Spaulding  High 
School  Band  of  Barre,  Vermont,  put  on 
a  spectacular  parade  as  their  part  in 
celebrating  the  patriotic  day.  Althou^ 
the  band  has  been  organised  for  a  little 
over  a  year  this  was  its  first  marching 
performance  in  public.  It  was  such  a 
success  that  other  performances  will  be 
scheduled. 

Every  Monday  morning  the  band 
furnishes  music  for  the  high  school 
assembly.  But  the  band  is  not  alone  in 
its  participation  of  school  activities;  the 
orchestra  and  glee  clubs  are  also  active 
contributors  to  Spaulding  Hi^  School’s 
musical  career. 


The  tut  of  n^s  from  Spaulding  Hi^ 
School,  Barre,  Vermont,  came  from 
none  other  than  Alice  J.  Keir,  one  of 
our  most  efficient  reporters. 


Spring/Md  DolU  Up 
Money  for  the  ei|^ty  new  uniforms 
for  members  of  the  Springfield  Hi^ 
school  band  has  been  raised,  G.  W. 
Patrick,  director  of  the  band,  announced 
yesterday.  The  new  uniforms  cost  $25 
each.  Several  Springfield  organizations 
and  a  number  of  individual  citizens 
donated  the  money. 

The  campaign  for  the  new  outfits 
started  about  October  1.  The  new 
uniforms,  which  will  be  a  dark  blue — 
almost  black — with  red  trimmings  to 
carry  out  the  school  colors  of  red  and 
black,  were  to  be  delivered  about 
December  1. 


Our  Jimmie  /«  Drum  Major 
Beginning  this  fall  the  Pittsburg, 
Kansas,  I£gh  School  Band  inaugurated 
the  officer  system. 

Service  stripes  to  be  worn  on  the 


Some  Star  Performers  from  Senn 


The  woodwind  quintette  of  the  Senn 
Hig^  School  band,  Chicago,  won  the 
City  Championship  for  woodwind  com¬ 
petition  in  1930  and  1931;  and  third 
place  in  the  National  Contest  at  Tulsa, 
CMriahoma,  last  spring.  When  they  are 


not  winning  contests  the  bojrs  are 
usually  performing  at  some  school  con¬ 
cert,  program  or  play.  These  talented 
blowers  are:  Left  to  right,  Seth  Larsen, 
Fred  Marshall;  back  row,  Martin  Gfick, 
Phil  Sargent  and  Chester.  Pease. 


Gnetmgtl  Keportan  mmd  FrisiuU. 
By  the  leay,  the  netet  it  pilmg  up 
on  my  deah  mow,  we’ll  Mirely  go 
over  the  top  iu  1932.  We’re  going 
to  hove  the  mott  intereating  part  of 
the  book,  yet.  A  Merry  Chiiatmat, 
foUu,  toe  you  next  year. 

Note  Romberg. 


sweater  are  being  awarded,  thus  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  upper  classmen  from 
the  sophomores. 

James  Kerr,  our  reporter,  is  the  band’s 
new  drum  major.  He  will  assist  the 
director,  Mr.  Carney,  in  drilling  the 
band  in  new  formations. 


Cooper  High  Band  Note* 

Military  maneuvers  and  letter-form¬ 
ing  formations  have  constituted  a  part 
of  the  regular  drills  of  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Bands  of  the  J.  W.  Cooper  High 
School,  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  for  the  past 
month  and  complimentary  comments 
marked  the  bind’s  appearances  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport  during  the  Blue  Devil-Bill- 
town  gridiron  contest  November  21. 
Not  only  at  William^rt,  but  also  at 
Berwick  and  Dunmore  the  well-tau^t 
musicians  received  numerous  comf^i- 
ments  from  the  townspeoi^  of  those 
places. 

More  than  ISO  boys  and  girls  con¬ 
stitute  the  personnel  of  the  bands  which, 
organized  four  years  past,  have  steadily 
progressed  to  a  position  and  pedestal 
of  note  and  fame  among  the  musical 
organizations  of  Peimsylvania. 


Could  you  guess  who  sent  me  the 
story  from  Colorado  Springs?  I  am 
sure  the  Interlochen  camp  members 
will  remember  Mary  Conover.  A  very 
interesting  little  story,  isn’t  it? 
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Everywhere  ife  Chrietmae 

The  Colorado  brings  High  School, 
Colorado  ^;>rings,  Colorado,  is  veiy 
busy  now  prqMring  the  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  service.  Every  year  at  Christ¬ 
mas  the  Junior  and  Senior  hi|^  school 
Glee  Clubs  unite  to  give  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  impressive  and  far  famed  service 
depicting  the  Nativity.  Each  year  since 
we  have  given  this  service,  the  large 
city  auditorium  has  been  packed  with 
even  the  standing  room  taken;  but  in 
spite  of  this  crowd,  a  reverent  silence 
is  maintained  throuf^out  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  auditorium  is  usually  festooned 
with  greens,  and  very  dimly  lighted. 
The  service  is  held  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas  at  four  o’clock.  This  year 
seven  hundred  members  of  the  com¬ 
bined  ^ee  clubs  will  participate.  They 
will  be  dressed  in  white  and  seated  on 
the  main  floor  facing  the  audience.  The 
orchestra  is  placed  so  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  organ  accompaniment  is  given. 

During  most  of  the  carols  a  breath 
taking  beautiful  tableau  is  presented 
by  the  Masque  and  Sandal  dramatic 
club  of  the  senior  hig^  school.  The 
tableaux  rq>reaent  a  friese  done  in 
carved  stone  or  plaster  and  rejxesent- 
ing  scenes  from  the  Nativity. 

Almost  any  school  could  present  this 
service  and  I  am  sure  they  would  feel 
as  well  repaid  for  the  time  and  trouble 
devoted  to  it  as  every  member  of  the 
orchestra  and  glee  clubs  does  in  our 
school. 


No  Rmt  on  ClUf*»  Horn 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  with 
us  this  month  the  first  i^e  winner  on 
the  French  Horn  in  the  state  contest 
held  at  Lincoln, 

Nebraska,  last 
May.  He  is 
none  other 
than  Clifford 
Wilcott  of  Mc¬ 
Cook,  Nebras¬ 
ka.  CUfford,  I 
believe,  is 
rather  modest, 
because  all  the 
information  he 
sent  me  was  his 
name,  age  and 
address  pen¬ 
ciled  on  the  back  of  the  picture. 

He  is  fourteen  years  dd  and  an 
adept  player  on.  his  chosen  instrument. 
If  be  continues  to  win  medals  this  next 
spring,  there’s  no  telling  to  what  heists 
his  musical  prowess  may  carry  him. 


Since  Sqitember  the  Benton  Harbor 
High  School  Band,  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan,  has  played  for  twenty  school 
and  civic  functions  along  with  thdr 
regular  practice  and  drill. 

The  point  of  the  fall  football  sea¬ 
son  was  the  combining  of  the  Junior 
Band,  Girls’  Band  and  the  regular  band 
into  a  130-piece  band  for  drilling  and 
marching.  The  drilling  consisted  of  a 
field  parade,  the  formation  of  the 
word  “Hello,”  a  trick  countermarch  that 


Thie  Lareen  Movie  Bueineea 

Bill  and  Seth  Larsen,  formerly  of  the 
Senn  High  School  Band,  Chicago  are 
now  in  the  motion  picture  business. 
No,  they  aren’t  screen  idols  and  heroes 
before  the  camera;  they  are  behind  the 
camera,  taking  movies  of  all  the  national 
and  state  band  and  orchestra  ccmtests. 

Their  film*  are  being  shown  in  con¬ 
nection  with  band  and  (wchestra  con¬ 
certs  by  many  of  the  hi|^  schools  over 
all  the  country.  In  the  last  six  weeks 
they  have  had  over  400  inquiries. 
Should  anyone  be  interested  in  these 
films  the  bo}rs  may  be  addressed  at 
7208  Ridge  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


.  Younger  m  the  Daya  Go  By 

Well,  this  is  more  than  we  e]q;)ectedl 
Dorothea  June  Cox  and  Donald  Tingle, 
what  do  you  think  of  this?  Here  is  a 
letter  and  picture  I  just  received  from 
Frank  Hug^  Whittington,  421  Third 
Street,  McComb,  Mississipfu: 

“I  have  just  been  reading  Dorothea 
June  Cox  and  Donald  Tingle’s  records. 
I  want  to  say  they  are  fine,  but  I  en¬ 
tered  as  Comet  Solo  Contestant  at  the 
age  of  ten  3rears.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
I  now  hold  the  second  chair  In  our 
band  p>laying  solo  comet,  and  am  Drum 


brought  the  band  fttna  five  to  ten 
abreast,  a  return  to  the  flagpole  and  the 
flag  raising  ceremimy.  This  exhibition 
by  the  three  bands  in  mass  drill  fw- 
mation  was  prepared  in  a  four-hour  con¬ 
tinuous  drill  period  with  only  two  ten- 
minute  rest  intervals. 

We  have  just  been  wondering  why 
their  directors,  Karl  Schalabach  and 
Franklyn  Wiltse,  never  wrote  to  us. 
But,  eureka!  I  think  we  have  it!  They 
were  a  little  too  busy. 


major  of  the  McComb  City  School 
Band. 

“Our  band 
won  first 
place  in 
Class  A  in 
the  State 

1931,  and 
h(^  to  do 
so  again  in 

1932.  We 
also  won  1st 
and  2nd 
place  in 
marching  in 
the  state 
contest,  1st 
place,  1930 
and  2nd 
place,  1931. 

“I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a 
solo  contest¬ 
ant  again  in 
1  9  3  2.  1 
joined  the 
band  at  the 
age  of  ei^t 
years,  this 
being  my  third  year.  Do  1  love  it? 
I’ll  say  I  do.” 
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Introducing  Gridley 

From  their  appearance  you  can 
readily  see  that  the  concert  ^nsored 

Gridley  School  Band,  Gridley, 
Calif.,  for  the  uniform  fund  went  over 
big.  Organised  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
they  determined  to  start  out  on  their 
careor  equqiped  to  win.  ■  At  the  North¬ 
ern  Sacramoito  Valley  Musk  Festival 
held  at  Chko.last  qmng  Gridley  took 
4th  place.  Class  B.  In  the  State  con¬ 
test  they  won  first  place  in  Class  D  over 
Pacific  Grove  High  School. 

Since  their  organisation  in  September, 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  made  their  debut  in 
their  new  uniforms,  they  have  been  as 
busy  as  this  season's  debutante. 

Central  Hi^  School  is  vny  proud  of 
its  band  whkh  was  awarded  the  honor 
of  (^kially  opening  the  annual  Indiana 
State  Teachers’  Convention  held  in 
Fort  Wayne  on  October  22.  They  made 
their  appearance  in  the  large  and  beau¬ 
tifully  structured  Shrine  Auditorium  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  of  three  thousand  per¬ 
sons  representing  every  pcution  of 
Indiana.  The  band  was  complimented 
very  highly  by  the  speakers  vdiom  they 
had  preceded.  There  were  many  eminent 
people  in  the  audience;  notaUy,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Owen,  who  is  well  known 
fhroui^iout  United  States  for  her  efforts 
in  education,  and  Will  Durant,  also,  a 
very  well-known  American. 


High  School  Band 

1930,  the  Grammar  school  band  has 
consolidated  with  them  making  the 
total  membership  of  the  band  now 
fifty-five.  Their  director  is  Clifford 
Anderson,  formerly  of  Fort  Bragg. 


In  case  you’re  one  of  these  inquisitive 
persons  (like  m3rself)  I  just  wanted  you 
to  know  that  my  reporter,  Marjorie 
Young  of  Gridley,  California,  is  on  the 
job.  ^le  sent  in  the  picture  and  story 
of  the  Gridley  Hi|^  School  Band.  We 
hope  you  like  it. 


Several  weeks  ago  Central  had  as  its 
visitor  and  football  opponent  Ironwook, 
Michigan.  Because  of  the  distance  they 
had  to  travel  to  arrive  in  Fort  Wayne, 
there  was  a  large  groig>  of  Centralites 
to  greet  the  team  as  they  disembariied 
from  the  train.  The  band  marched 
frtMn  the  school  to  the  station  arrayed 
in  their  new  finery  and  thus  put  a 
climax  to  the  reception  of  Central’s 
visitors. 

Not  only  is  the  band  being  recog¬ 
nised  in  Fort  Wayne,  but  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  New  Haven,  a  small  town  near 
Fort  Wayne,  asked  Coitral’s  band  to 
particle  in  the  parade  which  opened 
New  Haven’s  annual  street  fair.  After 
the  parade  they  gave  a  short  program 
before  numy  of  those  who  had  assem¬ 
bled  to  enjoy  the  revelry  of  a  street 
fair. 


So  far  thb  year,  the  band  has  cer¬ 
tainly  proved  its  merits  and  according 
to  Bernard  Garmire,  Major-domo,  much 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  our  band. 


The  dandy  little  aitkle  was  sent  in 
to  us  “sans”  name  of  the  reporter.  But 
if  it  wasn’t  written  by  Gladys  Doenges, 
I  have  another  guess  coming. 


One  Baton  Loot? 

No,  I’ll  give  you  another  guess. 
Philip  Bumam  isn’t  afraid  that  the 
type  above  him  will  fall,  nor  was  this 
pkture  siuqiped 
in  a  tense  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  air 
races. 

Everything 
that  goes  up 
must  come* 
down,  and  that 
is  just  why 
Phillip  is  gaz¬ 
ing  up  into 
space. 

Phillip,  the 
twirling  drum 
major  of  the 
Oak  Park  High 
School  Band, 

Oak  Park,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  just 
sent  his  glisten¬ 
ing  baton  on  a  little  trip  skyward.  At 
the  moment  the  baton  was  twirling  so 
fast  even  our  fast  camera  failed  to 
catch  h.  Althou^  he  has  only  studied 
twirling  for  six  months,  his  teacher, 
Larry  Hammond,  comments  very  hi|^y 
on  his  rapid  progress. 

In  addition^  to  being  a  very  excdlent 
twirler,  Phillip  plays  both  the  violin  and 
oboe  in  the  Oak  Park  High  School 
band.  Clever,  isn’t  be? 


From  Albert  Weeeott,  Reporter 

Of  course,  Hallowell  High  ScbOo’ 
orchestra  would  not  and  does  not  at- 
tenqit  to  compete  in  size  with  the  aver¬ 
age  orchestra  but  when  it  comes  to 
music,  they  have  “it.”  The  members 
are:  Madeline  Perizzi  and  Minnie 

Nilson,  piano;  Marian  Turner,  Earl 
Tibbets  and  Albert  Wescott,  first  vio¬ 
lins;  Thelma  Murch,  Memerva  Andrews 
and  Dorothy  Soule,  second  violins. 
Winthrop  Blake  blows  the  trombone 
and  Ariand  Berry  manipulates  the 
drums.  Since  they  were  rather  late  in 
organizing  this  fall  their  performances 
have  been  few. 


- - - 


OpenJilndiana  StatejTeachers’  G)nvention 

Since  the  Central  Hi|^  School  Band, 
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Band  ami  Drama  Cooperate 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  dramatic 
club  the  Eau  Claire  Hif^  School  band, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  presented  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  musical  i^ipreciatkm  program  in 
the  school  auditorium. 

Selections  from  “Second  Artiller>’ 
Brigade”  by  Dillon  and  “Legionnaire’s 
March”  by  Barnhouse  were  rendered. 
Members  of  the  class  in  music  inter¬ 
preted  the  various  pieces.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  these  entertainments  which 
will  be  given  regularly  will  be  used  by 
the  band  in  purchasing  new  instruments. 


Drum  Magic  at  Huntington 

Can  you  imagine  a  drum  corps  prac¬ 
ticing  without  makii^  any  noise?  Such 
is  the  unusual  case  at  Himtington  High 
School,  Huntington,  Indiana. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  staccato 
sounds  issue  from  the  practice  room  as 
stick  strikes  stick,  intentionally  or 
otherwise.  If  a  violin  or  piano  were 
(rfayed  in  the  same  room  it  is  easily 
audiUe  in  the  adjacent  rooms. 

What  causes  this  strange — and  yet  not 
so  strange — phenomenon?  Here  is  the 
secret:  the  drummers  do  not  practice 
on  drums  but  on  rubber  practice  pads. 


WorUTt  Fair  Band  Organizing 
Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the 
organizaticm  of  an  All-Catholic  High 
School  Band  for  the  Chicago  Worid’s 
Fair  of  1933.  The  best  band  students 
of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Catholic 
high  schools  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  invited  to  join.  DeLaSaile 
band,  one  of  the  best  bands  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  will  well  represmted.  The  total 
membership  will.be  limited  to  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred  musicians. 


Kings  and  Queens  for  the  Day 

The  orchestra,  boys  glee  club  and 
several  soloists  of  Central  ffigh  School, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  recently  gave 
their  first  program  of  the  year.  All 
participants  in  the  event  performed  so 
remarkably  well  that  the  school  is 
anxiously  awaiting  their  next  program. 


Hold  That  Chairl 

Did  you  ever  wonder  how  the  bands¬ 
men  get  their  chairs?  Well,  here’s  how 
they  do  it  in  the  Lake  View  High 
Band,  Chicago. 

The  chairs  are  usually  assigned  by 
Captain  Walx  near  the  beginning  of 
each  semester  and  any  changes  during 
the  year  are  made  according  to  the 
“challenge  system.”  If  any  boy  thinkji 
be  can  play  his  instrument  better  than 


Iowa  Grows  Musicians.  Too 


Not  satisfied  in  being  the  land  where 
the  tail  com  grows  and  the  home  of 
health  champions,  Iowa  is  now  one  of 
the  leaders  in  musical  instrument  con¬ 
tests. 

We  have  here  the  St  Joseph  High 


School  Orchestra  of  Bellevue,  Iowa, 
which  won  first  prise  in  the  Dubuque 
Diocesan  Musical  Contest  in  1930. 

They  have  also  broadcast  over  WOC, 
Davei^wrt,  in  1931.  (H<^  they  let  us 
know  the  next  time  they  perform.) 


the  one  immediately  above  him,  he  can 
issue  a  challenge  for  that  “chair.” 
Captain  Walz  then  arranges  a  contest 
in  which  new  music  is  set  out,  and  the 
boy  who  i^ys  it  best  wins  the  “chair.” 

It  is  a  good  system  to  help  rid  you 
of  that  nervous  and  bashful  feding 
when  playing  alone. 

Menlo  Has  New  Jazz  Orchestra 

Four  junior  college  and  three  high 
school  students  of  the  Menlo  School 
and  Junior  College  of  Menlo  Park, 
California,  have  organized  a  seven 
piece  jazz  orchestra.  The  clever  musi¬ 
cians  are  Jack  Fidanque,  Boy  Young, 
Roy  Rauhut,  Joe  Altieni,  Rismo  Albin, 
Boyd  Broderick  and  Jack  MacGtdre. 
Any  one  proficient  on  E  flat  and  tenor 
saxof^ones  is  invited  to  join  because 
the  orchestra  is  a  trifle  weak  in  this 
section  as  yet. 


Stockton  High  Band  Notes 
“Each  day  brinp  forth  a  larger  band 
enrollment;  the  advanced  band  now  has 
fifty-five  members,”  says  S.  Billed  of 
the  Stockton  Hi^  Schod  music  de¬ 
partment,  Stockton,  California. 

Because  of  the  difihnilty  in  copying 
large  amounts  of  music  for  the  band  the 
band  c^e  has  adopted  the  blueprint 
[MTOcess.  Ten  squurate  {ueces  have 
already  been  made  with  the  device. 

Ernest  Ferguson  is  the  new  bass 
drummer  for  the  advanced  band. 


MUton*s  First  Class  Orchestra 
The  Seventh  Graders  of  the  Milton 
(West  Virginia)  Hi^  School  are  the 
first  in  their  school  to  organize  a  class 
orchestra.  The  following  monbers 


made  plans  for  permanent  organization. 
Piano,  Eva  Hudgins;  guitar,  Lila  Foster; 
ukulele,  Lucille  Chapman;  and  FreiKh 
harps  pla)'ed  by  different  members  of 
the  class. 


Jazzing  Up  at  Lincoln 

Five  Lincoln  High  Schod  students, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  two  former 
Links  are  the  charter  members  of  a 
newly-formed  jazz  orchestra.  The 
versatile  musicians  are:  Earl  Tutal, 
trumpet;  Bob  Hillyer,  trombone;  Wood- 
row  Hull  and  Dwight  Perkins,  saxo¬ 
phones;  Kenneth  Anderson,  {uano; 
Homer  Rowland,  bass;  and  Arthur  Sim¬ 
mons,  dnnns. 


Central  Has  New  Music  Plan 

Special  stress  is  being  laid  tgx>n  the 
value  of  a  musical  education  this  year 
at  Central  Schod,  Huntington,  Indiana, 
through  a  new  system  which  th^  have 
inaugurated. 

Because  musk  pla)rs  such  a  large  part 
in  the  life  of  the  schod  and  because 
of  its  value  as  a  foundation  for  hig^ 
school  band  work,  everyone  from  the 
kindergarten  age  on  through  the  grades 
is  being  given  an  opportunity  to  devel(^ 
any  musical  talent  be  may  possess. 

In  the  kindergarten,  first  and  second 
grades  rhythmic  musk  is  being  taught. 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Branyan  is  in  charge.  From 
the  second  grade  to  the  fifth  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  musical  talent  should 
develop  it  under  outside  instruction  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  eker  the  band 
or  orchestra  later  on. 

The  fifth  graders  are  entitled  to  enter 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Heard  These  Before? 


cartoning  in 


Rose — “Bob,  make  a  sentence  con¬ 
taining  the  word  evanescent.” 

Bob — “Well,  well,  evanescent  my  old 
friend  Charlie.” 


'^SHE  MUST 
BE  LDSmC/^ 
.UDT  OFMAIL? 


(  OUR.  UTTLE^ 
NlCHTtlMCALE  I 
iSTAWNOA  ' 
CORReSPONOENCE, 
COURSE 

1  SINGING.^  /; 
UhkCLE  (  /o 


Jean — “Oh,  mother,  I  do  love  Men¬ 
delssohn.” 

Mother — “All  rij^t,  my  dear.  In¬ 
vite  the  young  man  to  our  next  party.” 


Ixsard — Did  your  son’s  saxophone 
learning  cost  you  very  much? 

Gixxard — Did  it?  I  lost  practically 
everything  I  bad  settling  ig>  the  law¬ 
suits. 


Ripsnort — Whatever  possessed  Dun¬ 
dreary  to  take  money  out  of  the  col¬ 
lection  plate  at  church  last  Sunday? 

Shush — minister  announced  a 
special  collection  for  the  needy  and 
Dundreary  thought  the  minister  meant 
it. 


“Now,”  said  the  professor,  “pass  all 
your  papers  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
Have  a  carbon  sheet  under  each  one, 
and  I  can  correct  all  the  mistakes  at 
once.” 


WATT  A.  SKEEMER. 
THE  college  sheik 
V/MO  GETS  HIS  DATES 
To  PLAV  A  DUET 
WITH  HIbA  ON  HIS 
harmonica 


Son — “Ma,  what’s  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  me  sleep  ig>  here  every  n4^t?” 

Ma — “Hush,  Bobby,  you  have  to 
sleep  on  the  mantel  only  two  more 
weeks  and  then  your  picture  will  be  in 
the  Believe-It-or-Not  column.” 


'LO  SV^CtfTlE,  CMIEP  1 
horsE'T-eather.s  c»u.Lir<c, 
wow  fi&our 
Iheapbic  I 


“I  don’t  see  why  Senator  Frost  got 
sore  because  Uie  Morning  Bugle  an- 
nouiKed  he  was  retiring  from  politics.” 

“Well,  the  make-ig>  man  by  mistake 
put  the  article  under  the  beading,  ‘Public 
Improvements.’  ” 


TONICWT' 


Miss  Soper — A  little  bird  told  me  you 
were  going  to  give  me  a  diamond  brace¬ 
let  for  my  birthday. 

Sudduth — It  must  have  been  a  little 
cuckoo. 


FAMOUS  SONGS  ILUISTRSTeO 
INDIAN  UOVE  CALL  * 


“So  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter, 
eh?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  do.” 

“Young  man,  have  you  considered  her 
faunily  in  this  matter?” 

“I  have,  but  I  love  your  daughter  so 
much  I’d  be  willing  to  put  up  with 
almost  anything.” 


WHN  DON'T  VA 

trade  that 
PUNK  TOtyiER  IN 
ON  A  5AT.-l‘rA 

getting  tired 

OF  IT  f  r — ^ 
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Did  anyone  ever 
tell  you  that — 


“The  Battle  of  Prague”  was  composed 
by  Kotzwara  and  cmttains  the  Drum 
Call  entitled  “Go  to  Bed,  Tom,”  which 


is  the  most  familiar  term  used  for  the 
“Drag.” 

The  original  name  for  the  well- 
known  “Downfall  of  Paris”  is  Ca  Ira 
and  was  written  by  a  side  drummer  in 
1789.  The  “Dovmfall  of  Paris”  is  also 
shown  in  a  collection  of  Irish  music 
as  a  {Mano  solo. 

Why  do  they  cell  k  catgut  tohen  k 
comet  from  theepf 

•  •  * 

In  the  British  Naval  Service  there 

are  two  kinds  of  conductors  for  bands: 
The  lower  grade  is  Warrant  Officer, 

who  has  the  title  Bandmaster.  The 

higher  grade  commences  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant.  The  title  ^  is  Director 
of  Music.  Directors  of  Music  go  on 
being  promoted  as  long  as  eligible. 

The  word  bugle  means  to  bend.  Some 
authorkiei  derive  the  word  from  Bowgle 
or  Bougie,  meaning  m  bull — because  of 
the  fact  that  the  earliest  horns  were 
bulls'  horns.  But  you  can  have  your 
choice  and  Fll  have  a  banana. 

•  *  « 

An  ivory  hunting  horn  used  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was 
called  “Oliphant”  and  I  always  thought 
an  “Oliphant”  was  an  animal  with  a 
circus. 


By  Scotty 

The  first  drum  Instruction  Book  was 
written  by  Samuel  Potter  in  1815  and 
published  by  him  on  March  15,  1817. 
This  work  was  revised  in  1886  by  J.  J. 
Renick,  Band  Master,  Third  Battalion, 
East  Lancashire  Regiment.  Band  Mas¬ 
ter  Renick  was  formerly  of  the  Scotch 
Guards. 

A  Capistrum  was  a  tort  of  a  bandage 
wound  around  the  head  and  face  of  the 
ancient  trumpeters  to  protect  the  cheeks 
while  playing  their  instruments,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unusual  exertion  necessary 
for  the  proper  production  of  tone.  When 
1  MMS  studying  Clarinet  I  could  have 
used  one  of  those  gags  to  advasstage. 

•  •  * 

As  far  back  as  1607  a  piece  for  five 
trumpets  was  played  at  the  Court  of 
Nantua.  State  trumpets  were  sounded 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  Queen  of  Westminster  Abbey,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Thanksgiving 
Service  of  her  Jubilee,  on  the  21st 
of  June,  1887 — as  they  bad  been  on 
the  the  20th  of  the  same  month 
fifty  years  before  to  proclaim  her  ascen¬ 
sion.  The  fan-fare  for  four  Trumpets 
I^yed  at  the  jubilee  was  composed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Harper,  a  famous  i^yer 
upon  the  slide  trumpet. 

The  Camyx  urns  an  ancient  Greek 
trumpet  of  a  shrill  totse,  knosm  later  to 
the  Celts  and  Gauls,  and  now  they  use 
them  for  automobile  horns. 

•  •  • 

A  trumpet  with  crooks  was  carried 
by  Sergeant  Major  Webb  of  the  Fifth 
Dragoon  Guards,  Field  Trumpeter  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellingtcm,  and  with  this 
instrument  he  sounded  the  grand  charge 
at  the  Battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22nd, 
1812. 

The  Lituus  was  the  Roman  Cavalry 
trumpet  and  the  Buccina  was  the 
Roman  Infantry  Bugle.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  Lituus  scale  is 
exactly  the  same  scale  as  now  used  with 
the  “D”  crook  or  the  “D”  Bugle. 


Ewry  School  OrehcMtra  md 
Band  Diroetor  WiU  Want  to 
KnowofThitNew  CoUoction 
By 

Harold  Bennett 


AND 

BENNEn  VS&m.  3 

A  cottactioa  of  rirtof  origiaal 
compooitioiio  for  yonag  boado. 

Thia  is  not  a  comtdnation  foHo, 
alffioogh  twchra  of  die  dactoen 
compoiitiona  are  in  the  aame  keys 
for  band  uid  orchestra. 


CONTENTS 


Tta  Marchoo — Succom,  Hoodwaj,  Ad- 
▼aace,  Sanrica^  Wolcoaaa  Prwaaa, 
Laond,  Coanae,  Improomat  and  At 
Sight.  Pat-ZiMe  RMtna;  Two  Waltsaa 
— Aiwatta,  MajMl;  Foa-Ttot  Boa  a 
Do  Dat;  Cobaa  Sarvaadat  Havaaa;  Ovor- 
tnra  Brisht  Star. 

PRICBS—ALL  ORCHESTRA  BOOKS 
PIANO  ACC..  1.00;  OTHKRS,  SOc  KA. 


Herds  Another  New  Col¬ 
lection  for  Young  BANDS! 

THEniLMORE  SECOND 
READER  BAND  BOOK 

By  Lbon  V.  Mxtcalp 


A  aaw  coUactka  in  tba  Harcli  coa* 
taining  thirty  aaay  baad  tunaa  apariaSy 
writtan  to  toDoar  tha  Traiuitioii  Baad 
Book,  also  by  taoa  V.  MatcaU.  Tba 
taaaa  ara  aot  aatraaaly  aaay,  bat  tfaajr 
ara  artangad  so  aa  to  proaida  aphndid 
matarial  for  drilliag  purpoaaa.  Only  two 
or  thraa  patoblaaM  ara  praaaatad  at  aay 
ooo  that,  aad  faw  rhsraow  ara  giaaa  at 
ooca.  Most  of  tba  proMna  m  baitS 
tocbaiqaa  aro  jdrea,  laviaariag  all  of  tba 
poima  cOTirad  ia  tba  Traaaitiaii,  aad 
many  moro  addad. 

BdiM  to  maka  tba  asnaic  arortby  of  coa* 
aidanUa  stady  aad  drUL 

PRICK,  BACH  BAND  BOOK,  SOc 

CONDUCTOR’S  SCORE  (FIVE) 

STAVES.  OCTAVO  SIZE)  $1.00 


Sand  tor  Free  Samples 
to  Above  CoUeetions 


«  Studenten-Stimmen  » 


By  Way  oi  ExpUmatUm 

I  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
School  Musician  a  letter  on  the 
Studenten-Stimmen  page  from  a  bands¬ 
man  who  raised  some  questions  as  to 
my  suggested  plans  for  contest  reor¬ 
ganisation.  The  contention  was  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  for 
competing  bands  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  attend  all  of  the  contests. 

Under  the  present  plan  of  financing, 
I  agTM  that  this  is  true.  However, 
what  I  have  in  mind  is  that  each  unit 
elected  to  attend  the  next  advanced 
contest  be  financed  out  of  the  revenues 
earned  at  the  contest  at  which  it  is  the 
winner. 

Take  a  State  Contest  for  example. 
One  band  in  Class  A  is  chosen  as  the 
winner  in  that  state.  Revenues  from 
the  State  Contest  should  then  pay  the 
expenses  of  that  band  to  the  National 
Sectional  Contest,  where  it  will  com¬ 
pete  with  all  of  the  other  Class  A  bands 
sent  from  the  different  states  in  that 
section. 

One  of  those  bands  is  designated  as 
the  winner,  and  should  be  sent  by  that 
National  Section  of  the  final  National 
Contest. 

The  same  {dan  can,  and  I  think  should 
be,  adc^ed  within  the  state.  —  H.  C. 
WegHer,  Wauptm,  Wisconsin. 


What  Abota  Otto*$  Advice? 

Tm  School  Musician,  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Associaticm,  fulfills  its 
(Mupose  in  that  it  brings  into  closer 
connection  the  widely  se{>arated  bands 
of  the  country.  However,  I  believe  that 
it  could  be  of  even  greater  service. 

Its  columns  are  filled  with  accoimts 
of  star  musicians:  the  only  {)botographs 
we  see  are  those  of  chamfMons  on  their 
instruments.  Of  course  this  is  as  it 
should  be;  these  students  should  receive 
recognition  for  their  musical  abUity. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  bandsmen 
who  do  just  as  rnwh,  if  not  more,  to¬ 
wards  the  advancement  of  their  band 
as  the  star  {dayers  do.  They  do  not 
receive  recognition  because  there  is  yet 
no  organ  which  a{)|)reciates  their  efforts. 
I  am  ^leaking  of  the  hard-working, 
plugging,  reliable  member,  who,  heart 
and  soul  in  his  band,  through  some 
(diysical  fault,  is  unable  to  rise  above 
mediocrity  in  his  {daying,  even  though 
he  tries  his  darnedest  and  studies  by 


the  best  of  teachers.  It  is  this  person 
whom  I  {dead  for. 

If  Thx  School  Musician  would  de¬ 
vote  an  issue  to  this  under-rated,  but 
so  imiwrtant  class,  I  am  sure  that  it 
would  be  doubly  (laid  for.  The  {duggers 
would  be  incited  to  even  greater  efforts 
when  they  know  that  their  efforts  are 
understood  and  iq)preciated.  Probably 
this  extra  {>unch  would  serve  to  lift 
him  out  of  his  rut,  and  he  also  could 
become  a  star  pdayer.  The  {>rogress  of 
bands  all  over  the  country  would  be 
materially  accentuated.  Pleadingly  yoms, 
Otto  Zmeikal,  Jr.,  Harrison  Tech  High 
Band,  Chicago. 


Something  Definite,  Pleate! 

I  think  your  magazine  is  very  good 
and  interesting,  but  I  wish  it  had  more 
{dctures  of  dance  orchestras  of  young 
fellows  of  which  I  am  interested. 

I  e^iecially  wish  I  could  get  some 
information  in  regards  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Marimba  Band,  my  favorite 
instrumoit. 

All  the  information  told  to  me  comes 
from  different  {)eo(de  and  so  mixed  up 
you  can’t  make  head  or  tail  of  where 
to  begin,  what  music  to  get,  typie  of 
instruments  to  {Nit  together,  etc. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  mem¬ 
bers  {daying  this  wcmderful  instrument, 
solosists  or  xylophone  band,  also  {dease 
send  me  renewal  blank.  Thanks.  Sin- 
cerely  yours,  Arland  Small,  22  Lynde 
Street,  Melrose,  Massachusetts. 


We  Want  the  Samte  Thing 

Enclosed  is  my  card  containing  the 
necessary  money  for  continuing  of  my 
subscription,  nease  send  me  the  No¬ 
vember  issue. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  high 
school  in  Flint,  Michigan,  for  the  {>ast 
two  years  and  am  now  out  in  the  East 
trying  to  advance  school  music  in  this 
community.  There  is  one  question  that 
always  comes  into  my  mind  and  that 
is  why  not  hear  scNnething  about  this 
Eastern  music  camp  and  what  the  East 
is  doing,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  doing 
something. 

It  seems  to  all  border  on  the  mid¬ 
west  and  a  squabble  over  whether  one 
high  school  is  better  than  the  other. 
Does  the  East  need  a  spiecial  repxesen- 
tathre  for  news  or  what  is  the  matter? 
As  soon  as  our  new  {dctures  are  ready, 
I  will  have  something  to  add  to  the 


Eastern  section  of  your  magazine,  but 
let’s  have  a(C»ne  more  news  from  some 
of  the  other  “Easterners”  so  we  can 
tell  what  is  going  on  “nationally.” 

Yours  for  still  better  School  Musi¬ 
cians  and  more  school  musicians,  I  re¬ 
main,  H.  A.  Nettleton,  Director  of 
Music,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvama. 


Don’t  Get  U$  Wrong 

We  notice  m  your  November  edition 
of  the  School  Musician  you  have  re¬ 
marked,  how  asleep  the  Golden  State  b. 
Modesto  hasn’t  faded  out  compdetely 
but  the  depression  'has  hit  our  small 
town  and  also  our  entire  state.  We 
haven’t  any  millionaires  in  our  town  to 
back  us  and  none  of  our  pdayers  have 
the  money  to  take  any  more  {Mivate 
lessons. 

We  have  made  three  tripts  to  the  east 
and  we  did  this  all  by  ourselves.  Many 
a  day  we  have  traveled  around  in  the 
burning  hot  sun  trying  to  raise  money 
for  the  tripM.  The  eastmi  bands  have 
the  money  delivered  to  their  door  stepK 
and  all  they  must  do  is  to  piack  their 
clothe  and  leave. 

Many  of  the  players  who  have  been 
east  are  going  on  to  universities  and 
colleges  now;  but  nevertheless  they  have 
not  forgotten  their  (dd  “Band  Days.” 
There  is  one  incident  of  a  boy  who  is 
in  Stanford  now  and  is  the  head  drum 
major.  He  is  “Jum”  Morris  who  plajred 
clarinet  in  the  Modesto  High  School 
Band  for  four  years. 

The  eastern  bands  are  mif^ty  glad  to 
think  that  Modesto  hasn’t  been  able  to 
come  back  and  complete  for  the  last  two 
years  but  don’.t  celebrate  too  soon  be¬ 
cause  as  soon  as  this  depiression  b  over 
Modesto  will  c(Hne  back  stronger  than 
before.  So  take  it  easy  on  the  remarks. 
— Member  of  Modesto  High  School 
Band,  Modesto,  California. 


A  Reputation  to  Live  By 

I  think  The  School  Musician 
should  be  as  much  a  requirement  for 
the  orchestra  and  band  members  as  the 
text  books  are  for  the  other  subjects 
in  school.  It  b  certainly  clever  and 
informative  and  would  be  an  inspdration 
to  any  orchestra  or  band.  I  could 
ramble  on  forever  and  thb  would  still 
be  one  piaragrapdi  but  pierhapM  I  had 
better  close,  {Nromising  to  do  my  best 
in  siqipilying  news  and  subscripitions. — 
Mary  Conover,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo¬ 
rado. 
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Knights  of  the  Baton 

(Contiaued  from  page  13} 


No.  18.  This  is  quits  difficult  at  first, 
but  with  a  little  practice  you  can  make 
a  very  pretty  movement  of  it. 

Now,  while  you  are  in  this  position, 
turn  the  hand  over  to  palm  iq>,  then 
throw  the  Baton  over  the  forearm  to 
the  rear,  by  bringing  the  arm  back  with 
a  jerk  and  also  a  jerk  of  the  wrist  at 
the  same  time.  Strai^ten  the  rif^t 
leg  and  bend  the  left  knee,  but  keep 
the  feet  in  the  same  position.  In  other 
words,  bring  the  whole  body  back  from 
the  forward  reaching  position,  and  catch 
the  Baton  in  the  left  hand,  waiting,  in 
the  back.  Photo  No.  19.  From  here 
you  can  go  into  any  other  movement 
you  like. 

Our  next  stunt  is  the  hi^  throw 
which  every  crowd  likes  to  see.  Photo 
No.  20.  It  is  not  necessary  to  try  and 
throw  it  over  the  moon.  You  will  find 
the  crowd  apiHeciates  the  low  throw 
just  as  much  if  you  catch  it.  If  you 
don't,  which  often  happens,  don’t  let  it 
bother  you.  Give  the  crowd  a  big  smile, 
execute  a  fancy  {Mck  up  which  I  have 
described  before,  and  try  it  over  again, 
but  be  sure  and  catch  it  the  second 
time.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
the  hi^  throw.  I  will  give  you  the 
one  I  like  best  and  it  can  always  be 


A  London  judge  has  listed  what  he 
considers  the  Fourteen  Great  Mistakes 
of  Life  as  follows: 

1.  To  attempt  to  set  your  own  stand¬ 
ards  of  ri^t  and  wrong  and  e:q)ect 
everybody  to  conform  to  than. 

2.  To  try  to  measure  the  enjoyment 
of  others  your  own. 

3.  To  expect  uniformity  of  opinion 
in  this  worid. 

4.  To  look  for  judgment  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  youth. 

5.  To  endeavor  to  mold  all  disposi¬ 
tions  alike. 

6.  Not  to  yield  in  unimportant 
trifles. 

7.  To  look  for  perfection  in  our  own 
actions. 


done  on  the  march.  Do  a  short  two- 
hand  spin,  then  pass  the  Baton  around 
the  back,  ball  fint,  with  the  left  hand. 
Grasp  with  right,  bring  it  around  to 
the  front,  making  a  dip  to  the  ground 
with  the  ferrule  end.  Now  when  the 
ferrule  end  is  coming  ig>,  hold  the  shaft 
with  the  first  finger  and  thumb,  move 
the  other  fingers  to  the  side  of  the  shaft 
and  pointing  to  the  ball.  This  is  done 
to  push  up  on  the  Baton.  Now  bring 
the  arm  up  fast,  pahn  up,  and  pushing 
up  at  the  balancing  point  when  your 
hand  is  about  the  height  of  your  face, 
let  the  Baton  go.  Photo  No.  20. 

To  catch  the  high  throw,  all  that’s 
necessary  to  do  is  watch  the  hub  of 
the  spinning  wheel.  When  you  want  to 
catch  it,  thrust  your  thumb  in  the  hub, 
palm  forward.  Photo  No.  21.  When 
you  feel  the  Baton  in  your  hand,  close 
the  hand  and  go  right  into  the  two 
hand  spin  withqut  a  stop.  The  hi^ 
throw  can  be  caught  with  the  palm  up 
by  thrusting  it  in  the  hub  that  way, 
but  you  stop  the  motion  of  the  baton. 
With  the  catch  I  have  described,  you 
can  throw  it  up  again  as  soon  as  you 
catch  it. 

Well,  so  long.  See  you  again  next 
month. 


8.  To  worry  ourselves  and  others 
about  what  cannot  be  remedied. 

9.  Not  to  alleviate,  if  we  can,  all 
that  needs  alleviation. 

10.  Not  to  make  allowances  for  the 
weakness  of  others. 

11.  To  consider  anything  impossible 
which  we  ourselves  cannot  perform. 

12.  To  believe  only  What  the  finite 
mind  can  graqi. 

13.  To  live  as  if  the  moment,  the 
time,  the  day  were  so  important  that 
it  would  live  forever. 

14.  To  estimate  i)e(^le  by  some  out¬ 
side  quality,  for  it  is  that  within  which 
makes  the  mao. 

— Tke  Campanile. 


New! 

AND  IFORTHY— 

PRESSER’S 

I  FIRST  STRING 

I  QUARTET  BOOK 

1ST  VIOUN— END  VIOUN 
VIOLA— ’CELLO 
Pric*  Coipfat*  12.2$ 

Every  amateur  player  of  stringed 
instruments  is  going  to  miss  real 
musical  pleasure  if  he  does  not 
get  acquainted  with  this  splendid 
collection.  True  the  quartets  are 
not  difficult  for  any  player,  but 
they  are  in  no  sense  trifling.  The 
arrangements  are  excellent  and 
substantial  and  the  superior  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  materials  used  is 
shown  in  the  contents  listed 
I  below. 


CONTENTS 

llar^ait  et  Marquiaca . SouUgt 

Danzetta . Gritnwald 

Swing  Song  . Frmmkiin 

Indian  Loan  Song . Cadmau 

Marguerite  . Hmsche 

Migkty  Lak*  a  Raae . Nn-iu 

Allegretto  Quasi  Menuetto. .  .Kreuttliu 

Dream  Fairy,  The . Steboeck 

Awakening  . Emgelmann 

Garden  of  Roses . Ritter 

Old  Folks  at  Htmic . Fetter 

Melody  of  Love . Engelmmnn 

Melody  in  D . IFiUiemi 

Breath  of  Lavender,  A . Preston 

Adoration  . Atherton 


SOUSA  I 
FOUR-HAND  I 
ALBUM 

FOR  THE  PIANO  | 

Sousa’s  ever  vigorous  and  melo-  i 
dious  inardwa  are  ideal  as  piano 
duets.  Two  average  players  may 
have  a  genuinely  good  time  for 
themsdves  with  this  vohune  or  I 
prove  hdpM  on  a  program  or  in 
accompanying  marches  or  drills. 

It  incindm  the  long  established 
favorite  sudi  as  Stern  and 
Strlpis  Ferwmr  and  El  Cigltan 
along  with  some  of  Commander 
Sousa’s  more  recent  successes.  ; 

Prica,  $1JW  I 


Theodore 
Presser  Co. 

1712-1714  OMataot  Stiwat 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Everythteg  ha  Mwk  Phhlcatlma 

— WorUTs  Largest  Stock — 
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You'll  Ploy  Better 
With  o  Selmer 


Music  Appreciation 
Classes  for  the  Grades 

By  Reporter,  Charles  Ledwith 

The  orchestra  of  Lincoln  (Nebraska) 
high  schod  has  undertaken  a  project 
unique  for  hi^  school  musicians.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  Bernard  F.  Nevin,  the  or¬ 
chestra  b  playing  a  series  of  appreeb- 
tion  concerts  fm*  children  of  the  Lincoln 
public  schoob. 

The  concerts  are  planned  by  Miss 
Fern  Ammtm,  siqtervisor  of  elementary 
school  music,  with  the  assistance  of  O. 
H.  Bimson,  stqiervisor  of  all  music,  and 
Mr.  Nevin,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The 
programs  are  played  during  school  in  the 
auditoriums  of  three  junior  highs. 

Two  programs  are  in  store  for  the 
present  season,  the  first,  which  was 
played  December  1,  2  and  3,  consisted 
of  the  six  characteristic  dances  and 
Walts  of  the  Flowers  from  Tschaikow- 
sky’s  “Nutcracker  Suite”  and  Schubert’s 
“Marche  Militaire.”  “Spoon  River”  by 
Grainger,  Amtra’s  dance  from  the  “Peer 
Gynt  Suite”  by  Grieg 'and  the  overture 
to  “A  Midsummer  Nights  Dream”  by 
Mendelssohn  are  to  be  included  in  the 
second  program. 

So  carefully  had  the  young  audience 
been  made  to  realize  the  necessity  for 
attention  and  [X’oper  applause  that  it 
would  have  been  almost  a  sacrilege  for 
any  of  the  children  to  spoil  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  rest.  That,  at  least,  was 
the  imixession  of  the  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  series  in  some  respects  resem¬ 
bles  Damrosch’s  appreciation  broad¬ 
casts.  Regarding  the  two,  Mr.  Nevin 
says: 

“Naturally  Damrosch’s  orchestra  b 
far  superior  to  ours,  but  I  believe  that 
the  children  actually  get  more  benefit 
from  bearing  the  high  school  orchestra 
in  a  concert  than  they  would  from  the 
radio  programs. 

“In  the  first  place,  they  can  see  the 
orchestra,  get  an  idea  of  how  the  instru¬ 
ments  actually  look  and  notice  the  seat¬ 
ing  arrangement.  They  know  that  some¬ 
time  they  may  be  playing  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  they  'are  bearing,  which  b  an 
incentive  to  them.  I  don’t  believe  that 
grade  school  pupils  have  advanced  to  a 
point  where  they  can  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  high  school  orchestra 
and  Damrosch’s. 

“Then  of  course,  there  b  an  advan- 
t*«e  in  the  experience  the  players  get  in 
working  out  and  presenting  the  pro¬ 
grams.” 


SELLWhtt  You  Have 
BUY  What  You  W«nt 


Out  of  300,000  bond  and  orchostra 
musicians  thara  ara  hundrads  who 
want  both  to  buy  and  to  sail,  to 
bartar  and  axchanqa  thair  instrumants. 

Schools,  too,  and  thair  Bandmastars 
and  Orchastra  Diractors  hava  thair 
wants,  both  giva  and  taka.  Tha  only 
problam  is  to  bring  buyar  and  sallar 
togathar. 

30  Words  for  $2 

Tha  SaiCX>L  MUSICIAN  is  tha 
magic  wand  that  will  spraad  tha  naws 
of  your  dasiras  to  school  band  and 
orchastra  musicians  throughout  tha 
country.  To  broadan  our  sarvica  as 
tha  official  organ  of  tha  National 
School  Band  and  Orchastra  Associa¬ 
tion  wa  will  publish  any  twenty-fiva 
word  advartisamant  for  tha  sala,  pur¬ 
chase,  or  axchanga  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  equipment,  and  accessories  for 
$2.  Cash  must  accompany  tha  order. 
This  offer  is  limited  exclusively  to  As¬ 
sociation  mambyrs. 

T«N  tlw  World  Wh«t  You  Havo 
.  .  .  What  You  Want 

With  a  small  beginning,  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  magazine  may  grow  into 
one  of  the  most  valuable  exchanges. 
By  a  careful  selection  of  words  you 
can  tell  the  whole  story  in  twenty-five 
words.  Include  your  own  name  and 
address,  or  if  you  prefer,  you  can 
have  replies  come  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  they  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  you. 

Send  your  ad  now  for  tha  next  issue 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Ad¬ 
dress  Personal  Exchange  Department. 


A  MxOt  e  e 

of  Horn 

ter  your  money  t 


lTS  wluc  everybody  savs  who  sees 

I  - "ZllJ — t”  tor  the  first 


J[  tries  an  "Elkhart”  i 
time.  If  you  ate  one  of  those 
ets  who  insist  on  maximum  value  ^om  a 
modest  number  of  dollars,  make  nodeds- 
ioo  until  you  have  tried  an  "Elkhart.” 

You’ll  find  die  design  and  finish  com¬ 
pares  fiivocably  widi  many  high  priced 
instiuments.  You’ll  be  astonished  at  the 
full,  brilliant  tone — the  freedom  of  action, 
die  easy  pUyit^  mialides  and  the  many 
litde  refinements  ^t  add  to  playing  con¬ 
venience.  And  you'll  marvel  at  the  sur¬ 
prisingly  moderate  price  for  sudi  value. 

Write  ter  PTee  Cfieg 
Elkhart  instrameot  tales  are  growiiut  rapidly. 
Many  tdiool  bands  are  completely  ^^Umart” 
equipped.  Elkhan  offers  a  full  line— 33  popu¬ 
lar  models.  All  backed  by  binding  fKXory  guar¬ 
antee.  See  and  try  them  at  your  dealer^  or 
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Sio: 


and  Literature 

You 

Should  Have 


You  am  got  omr  of  thoao  imtoroMmg 
umd  imformmtivo  Books  mud  Lkmeturo 
mritkout  cost  or  obligotiom,  Simpfy  ssrito 
tho  koy  mtuubor  mt  tho  bogmmmg  of 
•acfc  Uttmg  tohidt  you  toamt,  ou  «  post 
cord,  togmhor  seith  your  nmoso  mud  od- 
dross,  or  olso  dtoek  tho  tuuubor  m  frosu 
of  tho  books,  writo  your  memo  emd  od- 
dross  om  tho  mergim  of  tho  p<M  emd  meil 
to  Tm  School  Musician,  Room  2900, 
230  N.  Michigem  Avo^  Chicego,  llUmois. 


601 —  ^Foxnt  Months  o»  Fou«  Years 
—  A  thoroughly  practical  handbook 
covering  all  phases  of  organizing,  teach¬ 
ing  and  leading  junior  bands.  Fifty 
pages  of  authoritative  information. 

602 —  OrncERS,  RiH.ES  of  Order  and 
Constitution  for  Drum  and  Bugle 
C(NtP8 — A  very  conveniently  arranged 
outline  of  procedure  of  organizing  and 
duties  of  officers  of  drum  corps. 

603 —  Buchtel  Rhythm  Chart — k 
pamphlet  showing  the  new  Rhythm 
Chart  for  teaching  and  understanding 
rhythm,  which  is  comprehensive,  easy 
to  analyze  and  meets  all  needs  of  the 
ordinary  player. 

604 —  ^Talks  to  Clarinetists  and 
Saxophonists — k  series  of  illustrated 
talks  to  both  clarinetists  and  saxoiffion- 
ists  with  hints  on  ikying  by  masters 
of  both  instruments.  Methods  of  fin¬ 
gering  the  instruments,  position  of  the 
mouth  and  lips,  breath  control  and  care 
of  instruments  are  among  the  subjects 
taken  vp. 

605 —  The  Story  of  the  Flute  and 
How  TO  Play  It — k  brief  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  flute,  and  a  critical 
description  of  the  instrument,  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  i^yer  how  it  can 
best  be  played,  and  why  certain  things 
should  be  avoided. 

606 —  The  Flute — This  beautifully 
bound,  32-page  illustrated  book  delves 
into  the  mythology  and  folk  lore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flute  in  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  maimer,  and  then  gives  descrip¬ 
tions  and  comparisons  of  various  kinds 
of  flutes  and  piccolos.  A  discussion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  open  hole  flute 
and  the  covered  key  instrument  is  given. 


Lowest  Prices 
on  Musical 
Instruments 

and  Supplies 


Be  sure  to  get  oar  catalog  and  q>edal  offers 
befocc  buying.  Yoa  can  sup^y  every  music 
need  £rom  this  one  soorceand  save  money  on 
every  purchase.  Select  from  immense  stocks 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  catalM.  We 
are  American  distributors  for  BESSON  Band 
Instruments,  BUFFET  Clarinets,LOREE  Oboes, 
HECKEL  BasaoonSpHfiBERLEIN  Violins,  and 
many  other  famous  makes. 


BESSON 

TRUMPET 


NEWf 


New  "Cnadoo^  iikmIcI  shown  above  is  the  last  wocd  in  tmmpetpetfcctioii. 
Sm  a  new  standard  foe  bia,  dear  tone  and  pore  resonance.  Blows  fredT. 
Hand  made.  Special  "secret  focmiila"  alloy.  Modem  desian.  All  poasihle 
corves  and  bends  eliminated.  The  smoothest  and  easiest  playina  of  aU 
trompets!  Hiahly  polished  brass $125.  Sihrerpla(ed.aoldbcll$135.DeLne 
aold  plaesd  #210  (complete  with  case). 


Write  for 


Ctitalog 

Write  for  FEII 
CATALOGJnstont. 
Complete  line  of  in- 
stroments,  accessor¬ 
ies,  mnsic  sopplies 
of  aUkinas. Ask  fee 
new  Aernaai  nm.  Sen- 
latiniiairi  lowprices. 
Post  card  orilTbrisw 
yon  monw-mvina 
{sets.  No  obliaation. 


trompets!  HiahlTpolisbedlitass$t25.SUverpia(e(i.aoidt>cuai35.ueuize  yon  monw^myina 
aold  plaMd$210  (complete  with  case).  {sets.  No  obliaation. 

CARL  FISCHER  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

‘  Dnpl.  tm ,  Canpnr  iRuara  at  lont  7lli  Straw,  Now  Tavfc  Oiy 
AMIRICA'S  LEADING  MAIL  ORDER  MUSIC  SUFFLY  HOUSE 


#  1^ 

W  G 

Smid  mo  S  ynnrly  sube,  at  SBc  anch  and  I  will 
your  eboicn  of  thnan  bnautiful  gold  and  ananaal  i 
to  aabecribn;  tba  pin  ia  youra.  Taka  yoor  ckoica. 


1  [•  [ 

you,  postpaid. 
Gat  3  friands 


Elaklk  Nate  plat  Small  black  enamel 
Eighth  Note  on  gold  ataff. 


Sanaphana  pM:  Unnsnatly  accurate  in 
detail,  gold  and  enamel.  Very  nnnsaal. 

GrasW  Piene  pin:  A  perfect  miniatnre. 
Body  is  of  blad:  enamel  with  white 
enamel  keyboard.  Outline,  legs,  etc.,  in 
gold. 


Trumpet  pM:  All  gold  instrument  with 
beautihd  emboesed  effect. 

Violin  phs:  A  beantifol  red-brown 
enamel  body.  Perfect  ia  aU  detailt.  A 
real  work  m  art. 

Mnsic  Lyra  pint  Something  every  mu¬ 
sician  ought  to  wear.  Burnished  gold. 
Beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 


Estek  put  pneknd  fas  bnnutiful  pluab-Baad  gift  boa.  Mnknn  n 
lovaly  gift.  Sand  3  aabn  brfora  Dacambnr  22. 

Merienn  Rftueger 
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Book  Review 


Music  for  Public  School 
Administrators 
By  Peter  W.  Dykema 

WHAT  can  the  public  school  mu¬ 
sic  administrator  e:q)ect  of  his 
pu|His  at  their  respective  ages;  how  can 
he  best  teach  them;  and  what  can  be 
done  for  the  unmusical  child?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  con¬ 
front  the  average  school  music  teacher 
of  today. 

In  an  enlightening  ejqxnition  entitled 
“Musk  for  the  Public  School  Adminis¬ 
trator,”  Professor  Peter  Dykema  of 
Columbia  University  discusses  the  place 
and  possibilities  of  music  in  the  publk 
school  curriculum  from  kindergarten 
through  senior  hi|^  school.' 

The  book  b  not  an  eriuustive  or  tech¬ 
nical  treatise  on  music.  The  primary 
purpose  b  to  discuss  topics  which  are 
of  interest  to  the.  public  school  music 
teacher  who  must  be  reasonably  well 
informed  in  all  fields. 

Plans  for  the  organization  of  grotp 
instrumental  classes,  toy  orchestras, 
grade  and  high  school  orchestras, 
choruses,  glee  clubs,  and  high  school 
bands,  with  an  apfH'abai  of  each  in  terms 
of  spiritual,  emotional,  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  values  are  given  in  interesting 
detail. 

For  the  school  or  individual  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  instruments  of  any  kind 
there  b  some  good  reliable  advice.  Even 
the  Ibt  of  the  various  instrument  manu¬ 
facturers  are  given  and  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  and  price  of  their 
product. 

Without  a  doubt  the  book  b  instruc- 
j  tive  and  will  assist  the  instructor  in 
tdanning  an  interesting  course  of  study 
and  classroom  procedure  in  the  school. 

Although  music  b  a  recreation:  an 
aid  to  discipline;  and  an  asset  to  any 
one  interested  in  social  activities,  mu¬ 
sic  should  really  assbt  in  ^^panding  the 
interpretation  of  life  by  helping  the 
music  stiident  to  understand  the  ezpe- 
;  rience  of  the  many  sensitive  musical 
soub. — N.  R. 


Get  YOUR  Copy 
Free!  New  Issue  of 

Ludwig 

Drummer” 

Full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
frets  for  all  drummers,  this  latest 
issue  keeps  you  in  toudi  with 
"what’s  doing”  in  the  pcofesuon. 
New  instruments — new  ideas — 
new  ways  to  increase  your  value, 


get  better  jobs,make  more  money, 
non,  Ludwig  ofiers  a  complete  line  of  petenssioo 
new  modds  ace  shown  in  "The  Ludwig  Drum- 
coupon  now  for  your  copy,  without  obligation. 


LllDWie&LLIDWie 


DEFINITE  PROOF 

that  the  Xylophone  Is  E-A-S-I~E-S~T 
of  Instruments  to  Play 


an  orcheatra  at  hlah  achooL 
Since  then.  1  have  ateadiljr  Im* 
proved  and  have  played  several 
enraaementa  In  public  —  Keith 
Montaomery,  Monte  Vista,  Colo. 


Tou  may  Imaalne  how  I  anloy 
my  Xylophone  as  I  llaure  that  I 
will  practice  tor  4S  minutes  but 
when  I  am  ready  to  stop  and 
look  at  the  clock  I  find  that  I 
have  been  aolna  strona  tor 
to  S  hours. — ^PauT  Cummlnas.  New 
York  City. 

I  received  my  Instrument  yes¬ 
terday  and  It  sure  la  a  dandy.  I 
only  had  it  a  tew  hours  when  I 
could  follow  moat  any  phono- 
araph  record. — Clarence  R.  Nel¬ 
son. 

Within  two  months  after  ast- 
tlna  my  Instrument  I  had  Joined 


In  live  weeks  I  played  two 
numbers  at  a  picnic.  In  four 
months  I  was  uslna  four  mallets. 
In  six  months  I  appeared  on  the 
“air.**  I  am  a  truth-telllna 
youth,  at  present  attending  a 
Bible  School  In  which  I  hold  a 

fiosition  In  the  orchestra,  and  am 
n  areat  demand  as  an  enter¬ 
tainer. — Dean  Miller,  Sprlna  Ar¬ 
bor,  Michlaan. 


Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 
chewed  and  digested. — Bacon. 


Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends 
conduce. 

For  wisdom,  piety,  delict  or  use. 

— Denham. 
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National  Band  Clinic 

Urbana,  Illinois — ^Jan.  6-7-8-9 

(CoBtiMMd  from  page  14) 


masters  m  Room  12,  Band  Building. 
Meeting  of  re-organization  ccHnmittee. 

1:30  P.  M. — ^Playing  of  Class  D  and 
E  numbers  by  the  Second  Regiment 
Band 

7:00  P.  M. — ^Reading  of  Class  C  and 
D  numbers  by  the  First  Regiment  Band, 
followed  by  Round  Table  discussion, 
and  completion  of  unfinished  business 
from  the  afternoon  business  session. 
Thtvsday,  Jamutry  7,  1932 
8:00  A.  M. — Demonstration  of  Class 
instructioo. 

9:00  A.  M. — Meeting  of  delegates. 
10:30  A.  M. — Report  of  delegates, 
and  nomination  of  officers. 

1:00  P.  M. — ^Playing  of  Class  C  and 
D  numbers  (including  those  proposed 
for  the  1933  list  as  well  as  those  on 
the  1932  list)  by  the  Second  Regiment 
Band. 

3:00  P.  M. — Round  Table  discussion 
groigps. 

4:00  P.  M. — Playing  of  Class  A  and 
B  numbers  (including  those  proposed 
for  the  1933  list  as  well  as  those  on 
the  1932  list)  by  the  Concert  Band. 

7:00  P.  M. — Playing  of  various  ar¬ 
rangements  of  certain  numbers,  includ¬ 
ing  foreign  editions.  Comparison  and 
discussion  of  editions.  Playing  of  inter¬ 
esting  new  band  numbers  including  for¬ 
eign  publications,  by  the  Concert  Band. 
Round  Table  discussion  of  numbers 
played. 

9:00  P.  M. — Smoker,  Neuman  Hall. 

Friday,  Jamury  8,  1932 
8:00  A.  M. — Demonstration  of  Class 
instruction. 

9:00  A.  M. — ^Election  of  officers  by 
ballot 

10:00  A.  M. — ^Talks  on  methods  of 
revising  printed  editions,  including  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  most  practical  use  of 
the  unusual  instruments  by  the  oni- 
nent  judge,  critic,  and  director  of  the 
Chicago  Concert  Band,  Victor  Grabel. 

11:00  A.  M. — Playing  of  musk  for 
wind  ensembles. 

1:00  P.  M. — Pla3ring  of  C  and  D 
numbers  by  First  Regiment  and  Second 
Regiment  Bands. 

3:00  P.  M. — ^Round  TaUe  discussion 
poupt. 

3:45  P.  M. — ^Military  review  in  Coli¬ 
seum. 

4:10  P.  M. — Playing  of  Class  A  and 
B  numbers  by  Concert  Band. 


6:00  P.  M. — Get-together  Dinner  at 
which  talks  will  be  given  by  visiting 
band  masters  on  subjects  of  interest, 
including  conducting,  interimtation,  etc. 
8:15  P.  M. — Business  meeting. 

Satwrday,  Jamutry  9,  1932 
9:00  A.  M. — Demonstrations  by  dif-  j 
ferent  types  of  small  ensembles  from  ' 
selected  High  Schools. 

10:30  A.  M. — ^Talk'on  special  forma¬ 
tions  for  the  marching,  Drum  major 
taetks,  etc.,  with  possiUy  a  demon¬ 
stration  by  a  group  of  the  University 
band  members. 

NOTE:  This  program  is  intended  to 
be  flexible  enou^  to  permit  minor 
changes  to  accommodate  additional  tal¬ 
ent,  whkh  may  be  secured  and  to  meet 
the  desires  and  requirements  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  band  masters  who  will  at¬ 
tend. 

The  changes  which  may  be  made  will 
be  based  on  the  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  has  already  been  mailed. 
HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 
The  {Mincipal  hotels  are  the  Inman 
Hotel  in  Champaign  and  the  Urbana- 
Lincoln  Hotel  in  Urbana. 

Additional  hotels  are  the  Beardsley 
and  the  Hamilton  in  Champaign. 

Band  masters  are  requested  to  make 
their  reservations  direct  with  the  hotel 
preferred. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated 
partially  in  Champaign,  and  partially  in 
Urbana,  right  across  the  dividing  line. 

The  Illinois  Central  depot  is  in  Cham- 
paign. 

Should  visiting  band  masters  prefer 
rooms  in  private  homes,  they  are  re¬ 
quested  to  correspond  directly  with  Mr. 
R.  F.  Dvorak,  Chairman  of  the  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee,  who  will  be  very  glad 
to  try  to  secure  the  accommodations. 
(Band  Building,  Champaign,  ID.) 
ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTED  FEA¬ 
TURES 

1.  Showing  film  of  the  national  con¬ 
test. 

2.  Demonstrations  of  unusual  instru¬ 
ments,  old  and  new. 

3.  Playing  of  some  of  the  larger 
works  of  modem  writers  by  combined 
U.  of  I.  Bands,  directed  by  Mr.  Hard- 

LUNCHES 

Luncheon  of  Committees  and  State 
Groups.  Groups  and  Committees  wish- 

(Coaliatwd  on  pac*  45) 


Security 


COUND  managerial 
^  policies  and  long, 
successful  experience 
have  provided  us  with 
sufficient  equipment, 
adequate  personnel, 
and  ample  resources 
to  render  dependable 
service  as  artists  and 
makers  of  fine  print¬ 
ing  plates.  That  you 
will  be  secure  from 
chance,  is  our  first 
promise. 


JAHN  &  OLLIER 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

S17  WEST  WASHINGTON  BLm 

TrhpHomm  Mmitm  70$$ 

CHICAGO 
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My  Catechism 

(Continued  (roin  pafc  II) 

23.  Are  you  musician  enough  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  to  heai  all  of  music,  rhythm, 
melody  and  harmony  in  the  right  pro¬ 
portion?. 

24.  Are  you  musician  enough  to 
teach  them  to  hear  the  other  parts  of 
the  composition  they  are  playing  as  well 
as  their  own?  Are  you  musician  enoi^ 
to  know  all  the  nuances,  accents, 
themes,  etc.,  and  to  teach  your  players 
to  hear  and  enjoy  them  also? 

25.  Are  you  a  growing  teacher  and 
musician  or  are  you  just  standing  still? 
The  best  way  to  find  this  out  is  to  judge 
of  your  growth  by  the  growth  of  your 
ensembles.  Are  they  getting  better 
and  larger  each  year  or  do  they  stand 
still?  If  the  latter  you  may  be  sure 
you  are  doing  the  same  tUng  and  you 
better  change  m^ods. 

26.  Who  shall  teach  instrumental 
music  in  the  schools?  Musicians  or 
teachers.  Surely  they  shall  be  both. 
It  would  be  wise  to  call  them  “musi¬ 
cian-teachers.”  They  must  be  this  in 
a  combination  of  the  highest  possible 
degree. 

The  successful  instrumental  school 
music  teacher  must  be  all  of  the  above 
and  a  lot  more.  He  must  have  studied 
efikiency  so  that  he  can  get  the  most 
possible  done  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  He  must  have  the  ideal  of  the 
fine  symphony  conductor  and  REACH 


FOLLOW  the  Example  of 
Famous  Drummers 


IF  YOU  want  to  be  a  big  For  more  than  35  years  ^edy 
success  as  a  drummer,  why  drums  have  been  the  choice  of 
not  follow  the  example  of  "big  dme"  drummers.  You’ll 
men  who  have  "arrived”— the  travel  farther  and  fiuter  if  you 
funous,  highly-paid  stars  who  follow  their  example, 
^wbat  u  takes  to  get  to  CaiaUg 

In^ly  these  men  wiU  ^^*^  *°  **^  Ta  *7 
advise  you  to  equip  yourself  ^  ^ 

with  dru^. -nlyknoe  ^ 

i.  revelaaon  in  tone  and  acoon. 

ne*  the  ^  Complete  Catalog, 

not  good  roough.  It  takes  tte  ^  post  card  btin«  it  free. 
spht-s^dresponsiven^^  obStion. 
super-brilliant  tone  of  a  Leedy 

to  turn  out  the  kind  of  per-  LEEDY  MEG.  CO. 

ibrmance  that  is  expected  from  |2qs  BIj,.,  Elkhart.  lo<L 

"headliners.”  .  ^ 


That  time  is  coming,  and  until  it  does 
come  we  will  not  be  a  real  race  of 
music  lovers  for  we  will  not  know 
enough  about  true  music  to  love  it.  The 
best  way  to  learn  music  b  to  be  able 
to  make  it.  Popular  music  b  well 
known  music.  When  the  fine  music  b 
as  well  known  as  the  poor  often  b,  it 
will  then  be  more  popular  than  the  poor, 
as  it  b  more  worth  knowing. 

Where  are  these  musician-teachers  to 
come  from?  From  the  orchestras  and 
bands  now  ikying.  Wise  leaders  all 
over  the  country  are  already  encourag¬ 
ing  young  idayers  to  take  up  several 
instruments  instead  of  but  one.  If  one 
b  looking  toward  teaching  instrumental 
music  in  the  schoob,  the  one,  who  is 
able  to  play  several  instruments  well, 
has  the  best  foimdation. 

It  b  only  when  we  have  raised  enough 
teacher-musicians  to  train  a  generation 
of  performer-listeners  able  and  eager  to 
hear  music,  that  we  will  become  a  music 
loving  nation.  It  b  the  performer  adio 
knows  and  hears,  if  he  has  been  trained 
in  the  right  way.  He  knows  and  hears 
because  he  has  DONE  IT  HIMSELF. 


MICRO  “TRU-ART”  REEDS 


Made  of 

k  Selected  Ripe 

Cane 

Carefully  Graded 
No.  1— Soft 
No.  2— Med.  Soft 
No.  3— Medium 

"Nx  ■  M  No.  4— Med.  Stiff 

-  -  No.  5— Stiff 

EeeeptiomaUy  Low  Priced 

CLARINET  . llJOdoz.  SOPRANO  SAX . $8.40  doz. 

ALTO  CLARINET  ...  3.00 doz.  ALTO  SAX . 3.00 doz. 

BASS  CLARINET . 4JWdoz.  MELODY  SAX . 4.20  doz. 

OBOE  . 1.00  ea.  TENOR  SAX . 4J0doz. 

BASSOON  .  1.00  ea.  BARITONE  SAX . 4.80  doz. 

ENGLISH  HORN  . 1.00  ea.  BASS  SAX . 6.00  doz. 

Guaranteed  and  Distributed  by  the  Owners  of  the  Interna¬ 
tionally  Famous  GENUINE  “MICRO”  Hand  Made  “BLACK¬ 
LINE”  Reeds  and  other  “MICRO”  Musical  Specialties. 

For  Sale  at  all  Leading  Music  Stores 
Used  exclusively  as  standard  equipment  on  all  Pedler  Clarinets 

J.  SCHWARTZ  MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

nePT.Nas 

10  WEST  19TH  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Send 

Me 

Your 

Subs 

Here  we  are.  Back  again.  And 
working  harder  on  subs  than  ever.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  comparatively  new  fea¬ 
ture,  but  by  the  way  our  agents  are 
sending  in  subscriptions  you'd  think 
we’d  been  here  for  yaws  and  yaws. 

Roland  Walton  of  Pontiac,  Michigan, 
is  a  close  first  for  the  celluloid  frying 
pan  this  month.  Our  new  agent  in 
Dearborn  is  Donald  Simpson,  and  I’m 
sure  he  will  win  the  grand  prize  next 
month,  if  Walfred  Coleman  of  Besse¬ 
mer  doesn’t  get  it.  But  why  leave 
Richard  EUwood  of  Wyandotte  out 
of  it? 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  we’re  posi¬ 
tive  that  Helen  Jackson  and  Harold  E. 
Brown  of  Danville  and  Aurora,  respec¬ 
tively,  are  up  and  doing. 

Lewis  K.  Zerby  of  Urbana  sent  in  a 
starter. 

What’s  the  latest  from  Lanark,  Beth 
D.  Hower?  And  from  La  Grange,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Phillips? 

Margaret  Barrett  has  started  to  work 
in  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  We’re  ex¬ 
pecting  her  list  any  day  now.  Who 
knows  but  that  Margaret  will  come 
home  with  the  cat’s  whiskers  next 
month! 

Aha!  There’s  a  big  campaign  going 
on  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  none  other  than  Milton 
Tobias.  We  see  where  the  subs  are 
going  to  con^  flying  from. 

Please  repMit  at  once  with  a  list  of 
subs.  Agent  Lankford  of  Webster  Grove. 
By  this  time  we’re  sure  that  Marion 
Bell  has  all  the  music  students  of 
Granby  enrolled  to  receive  that  c;^- 
vating  magazine.  The  School  Musi- 

PIAN. 


My  Name  It  Mnitmn  Pftusgsr 
Send  Me  Your  Subt 


We’re  waiting,  James  H.  Kenny  of 
Brookline  and  Kenneth  P.  Fryer  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

Look  at  the  tall  com!  We  are  iqp  in 
Iowa  already.  And  the  subscription 
lists  sent  in  by  August  Keagler  of  Belle¬ 
vue,  Ruth  Ganfield  of  Blairstown  and 
B.  E.  Pilkington  of  Des  Moines  are  just 
about  as  tall  as  the  com. 

We’d  like  to  hear  from  Julian  Lutz 
of  Des  Moines  and  from  Irvin  G.  Conn 
of  Marshalltown. 

lone  Gillson  of  Boise!  Dwane  H. 
English  of  St.  Maries!  Are  you  snowed 
under  ’way  up  there  in  Idaho?  Dig 
yourselves  out  with  a  couple  of  lists  of 
subscriptions.  We’d  like  a  taste  of  that 
snow. 

We’ll  wager  that  Glady  Doenges  has 
lost  a  coiq)le  of  pounds,  judging  from 
the  q)eed  at  which  her  subscriptions 
are  starting  to  come  in.  We  know 
we’re  going  to  have  everybody  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  on  our  list.  Aren’t 
we,  Gladys? 

Down  south  in  North  Carolina 
Leonard  Nanzetta  of  Greensboro  has 
passed  you  other  agents  iq>,  and  is  quite 
a  few  steps  ahead  of  you.  What’s  that 
I  see?  Marjorie  Petree  of  Winston- 
Salem,  Foy  Bradshaw  of  Lenoir,  and 
Dorothy  Martin  of  Chariotte,  all  of 
them  oiling  up  their  joints.  Looks  as 
if  they’re  going  rigjit  after  you, 
Leonard. 


Save  Your  Eyes 

_ end  Energies — With  a  Feningtoa 
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I  Take  My 

Pen  in  Hand 


ARTISTS*  CHOICE  CHIRON  PROVEN  QUALITT 


(Caadaaed  from  pa|«  15) 
fills  the  players  with  soft  sentiment  and 
sweet  ambition  in  which  they  blow  into 
their  horns  so  sweetly  and  it  comes 
out  so  souily. 

50^0— Where  one  man  stands  up  in 
front  of  the  band  with  knees  «K«king 
and  lips  trembling  with  the  business  end 
of  his  weapon  pointed  towards  the  un¬ 
offending  audience.  Both  the  crowd 
and  the  pla)rer  suffer  during  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  solo,  depending  tqxm  the 
length  of  the  solo  and  whether  or  not 
the  inatniment  used  be  a  saw,  a  jews 
harp,  a  slide  trombone  or  a  saxophone. 
A  bass  drummer,  billed  to  play  a  solo, 
is  always  shot  before  the  act. 

An  Overture — ^For  instance  “Poet  and 
Peasant,”  or  “William  TeU.”  The 
POET  is  found  lying  on  his  back  in  the 
grass;  the  sheep,  herded  by  the 
PEASANT,  want  to  eat.  There  fol¬ 
lows  an  argument  between  the  two, 
interspersed  by  the  ba-a-as  of  the  sheep, 
as  evideiKed  by  the  bo]^  on  the  peck 
horns  who  cannot  tongue.  During  this 
timf  the  Peasant  prods  the  Poet  with  his 
crook  causing  the  prodded  one  to  break 
frmn  his  cantabile  into  a  lively  allegro. 
The  altercation  proceeds  strepitoso  down 
the  road,  the  Poet  gaining  at  every  step 
until  they  upon  William  TeU 

out  shooting  apples.  A  duelett  is  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  Will  takes  his  trustiest 
arrow  intending  to  shoot  the  3-8  move¬ 
ment  out  of  the  Peasant,  but  Jupiter 
Pluvius  has  arranged  a  storm  scene  of 
his  own  and  descends  in  fury,  wetting 
Tell’s  bow  strings  and  sending  all  three 
into  a  cave  in  the  side  hills.  Here  a 
still  is  discovtred,  and  the  trio  proceed 
to  imbibe  freely  getting  full  of  moon¬ 
shine  and  amlntion.  The  Poet  goes 
into  a  cadenza;  The  Peasant  does  a 
strepitoso  out  after  his  sheep;  while 
TeU  makes  a  center  shot  on  his  G 
string  wrecking  the  jug  and  ending  the 
performance. 


SB  ^  TEN  WfrERENT  NUMBERS  aJ® 

OF  STTtEN6TH 

PLAYERS  ASPIRING  TO  REAL  BRILLIANCY 
USE  VIBRATOR  REED 

"77m  Soul  (V  All  Reed  Inttrumente" 

Order  from  your  local  dealer,  or  H.  CHIRC^  Co.  Inc.,  233W.42d  Sc.,N.Y.Clty 


The  Pacific  Coast  Band  and  Orchestra 

Oflinp  ^  /n  the  Sierras  Among  the  Redwoods  of  California 

For  boy  aixi  girl  musicians  of  high  school  and  junior 
college  age.  Instrumental  and  vocal  instruction. 


Write  for  particulars  to  Major  Earl  Dillon, 

Kerman  Union  School,  Kerman,  Calif, 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Makers  of  high  grade  BOEHM  FLUTES 
and  PICCCaXJS,  used  1^  leading  artists 
in  Symphony  and  Opera  Orchestras.  Nev' 
catal(^  sent  upon  request. 


W^S»HAYNE: 


RACKETTS  "FIFTY  YEARS  A  DRUMMER” 

“Om  kuadred  aad  twcaty  pace*  of  Romaac*  aad  Rkytkm,’’  *1)0101  mdimcata, 
aad  tbair  applioatioa  to  moaic,"  “Practical  poiatera  oa  the  tedmiqae,  r»ir.-»«g 
aad  rhythm  of  the  aaarc  drum,  tynpani,  bola,  aad  dnua,  etc.**  “A  reT  1 

crcace  book  for  dmauDera,  iaatraetora,  ackoola,  ate."  Nothkc  WI  BA 

iuM  lik*  h  haa  erer  beta  pabliahcd.’*  PoatpakL  a  nC® 

ARTHUR  HERBERT  RACKETT^5.i5ig«^^^ 


As  I  write  I  am  listening  to  a 
broadcast  of  a  lot  of  footbaU 
games.  I  hear  many  bands  from  many 
schools  and  colleges  using  old  melodies 
to  new  words  for  their  school  stmgs. 
What  about  “old  wine  in  new  bottles?” 
It  should  not  be  thus.  Let’s  be  orig- 
inaL  Don’t  c<^  the  other  feUow. 


For  the  price  of  a  Chriumas  card  you  can  eend  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  **That  Particular  FriendT  every 
month  for  an  entire  year.  And  what  m  gift! 
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We  Are  Making 
America  Musical 

This  Month 

Henry  C.  Wegner 

Cleveland,  Oklahoma 

Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  PAGE  1 

THY  does  Wisconsin  have  such  It  is  natural  that  Wavq;)un  should  have 
u  a  wdl  organised  state  band  an  outstanding  program  of  music.  Out 

f  and  orchestra  contest  system?  of  the  Junior  and  Senimr  High  School 

has  instilled  the  interest  of  Wis-  enrollment  of  370  there  are  seventy  in 

1  bands  to  such  a  degree  that  the  first  band,  sixty  in  the  second  band, 

ership  of  the  Wisconsin  School  f^y  the  orchestra.  There  are 

Association  has  increased  from  afao  forty  in  the  beginners’  band  in  the 
-five  to  one  hundred  twenty-two  ^ 

classes. 

!  of  the  fundamental  reasons  is  v,  x  i  •  j  j:  u  j 

,  Next  to  manning  and  directing  a  band 

.  Wegner,  secretary-treasurer  of  ,  *  .  v  71  uu  • 

T  e  u  1  j  *  •  X-  tournament  Mr.  Wegner’s  chief  hobby  b 

^onsm  School  Band  Association.  ,  , .  .  ..... 

g  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Wegner  Often  on  the  morning  foUowing 

iven  a  great  ded  of  thought^d  *  tournament  you  wiU  find  him 
and  has  contributed  much  to  the  with  the  band  director  on  some  trout 
ipment  of  instrumental  music  in  stream  or  nearby  lake  casting  a  fly. 
•nsin.  He  is  primarily  an  organ-  recenUy  be  has  designed  some 

nd  his  ability  is  jJainly  evidenced  finandal  accounting  forms  for  band  rec- 
e  thoroughness  in  which  the  Wis-  ords,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  into  the 
1  tournaments  have  been  carried  “fishhook  fund.’’  His  fishing  excursions 

have  sometimes  taken  him  as  far  north 
the  1931  band  tournament  there  as  Canada. 

seventy-seven  bands,  290  solo  Mr.  Wegner  is  the  authcnr  of  numerous 
s,  62  ensembles,  19  sight  reading  articles  on  various  phases  of  education 
Its,  and  66  bands  in  the  parade  which  have  been  puUisbed  in  some  of 
marching  contest.  The  contest  the  most  prominent  educational  maga- 
d  Friday  at  8  o’clock  A.  M.  and  sines.  His  last  article  of  importance 
I  Saturday  evening  at  10:30  P.  M.  entitled  “For  Contest  Reorganisation” 
r  individual  and  group  scheduled  was  published  in  the  Sqitember  issue  of 
heir  chance  to  perform  and  it  was  The  Schoch,  Musician  and  since  that 

in  such  systematic  order  that  every  time  has  created  considerable  comment 

te  of  the  time  was  utilised  With  a  wealth  of  varied  experience  as 

’.  Wegner’s  local  interests  are  cen-  a  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent 
in  the  devdopment  of  instrumental  in  the  rural,  state  graded,  high  schods 
:  in  the  WaiqNm  Senior  and  Junior  and  city  schools  he  surely  has  an  unlim- 
schools,  WaiQHm,  Wisconsin,  of  ited  storehouse  of  informaticm  from 
1  he  is  superintendent.  The  bands  which  to  draw  for  his  writing  material, 
orchestras  are  under  the  direction  Although  Mr.  Wegner  is  not  a  musi- 
is  assistant,  Mr.  0.  J.  Kraushar.  cian  in  the  sense  of  the  word  that  he 

three  c<msecutive  years  the  band  can  make  music  of  his  own  accord,  he 

won  first  {dace  group  honors  and  can  truly  be  called  a  musician  for  tha 

h  place  at  the  National  Contest  definition  includes  those  who  are  into:- 
int.  ested  and  assist  in  making  music. 


UU  TBM  UST  or  VlOtMS  IS 
STRICTLY  HAND  MADE 


IF  YOU  ABE  TO  SUCCEED 

IT’S  AN  ACCORDION  TODAY 
AND  A 

VOIX^A 

WILL  DO  WCMIDBRt  FOR  YOU. 
ALL  THS  LATSST  DKVICBt  AND 
IMPROYRMENTS  WILL  HELP 
YOU  RKACH  YOUR  GOAL 
QUICKLY. 

CIbw  Qa»lity  RNI—w ». 

Th«  VoIm  is  bnOt  to  maiataia  a  lava- 
tatioa.  Cataloc  ia  yoata  for  Um  aakaic. 

VOUU  ACCQROiON  MPG.  GO.,  lac. 
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PROMENADE  NATIONALS 

llarcfi  Faatarad  4>y  tha  Official  40  ET  S 
NATIONALX  PROMKNADK  BAND 
of  Qtoaaofflw  OUOk  at  Om  1M1 


Do  you  Uhe  THE  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN?  Then  dmCt  faU  to 
recommend  it  to  your  friends. 
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BASSOON  REEDS 

•Mb  by  n«t  . . hi,  St.  UbSb 


EACH  REED  TESTED  AND 
GUARANTEED 

*  BB  ts  pitA  aaS  aaaSty  af  tMB 

Spmetml  trimm,  $tjr$  aacA/  <  §m  $i.t9 
LOUIS  PIETRINI 

SIM  Eaaaa  Aaa.  A  laaia,  Ma. 


Who’s  Who 


George  o’brien  of 

Hanunond,  Indiana,  na¬ 
tional  string  bass  cham¬ 
pion,  who  won  his  way  to  victory 
in  the  1931  solo  contest  by  play¬ 
ing  one  of  his  own  compositions, 
traces  his  decision  for  choosing 
his  particular  instrument  to  a 
memorable  date  in  1929  when  be 
first  attended  a  concert  given  by 
the  Chicago  Symi^iony  Orchestra. 
In  his  own  words,  George  says 
of  this  event:  “I  was  so  inspired 
by  the  skill  and  artistry  of  the 
layers,  eqiedally  of  the  bass 
players  of  this  orchestra,  that  I 
decided  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
bass  vud  mysdf.” 

The  stqis  of  George’s  mu¬ 
sical  progress  and  his  future 
hopes  are  clearly  and  simply 
piictured  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  “After  I  decided  to 
play  string  bass  I  began  taking 
lessons  from  Mr.  (Min  Trogdon  of 


the  Little  Symphony  of  (Chicago, 
a  very  accomiMisbed  player  and 
teacher.  I  profited  much  from 
his  teaching  and  was  later  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Hammond  High 
School  orchestra  under  the  excel¬ 
lent  leadership  of  Adam  P.  Lesin- 
sky.  The  experience  gained  un¬ 
der  him  was  invaluaUe.  I  next 
began  stiidying  harmony  with  Leo 
Sowerby  of  the  American  Con¬ 
servatory.  This  year  I  took  part 
in  the  solo  contests  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  greatest  thrill  in 
my  life  so  far,  I  believe,  came 
when  I  plajred  in  the  contest  at 
Cleveland.  I  am  writing  a  con¬ 
certo  now  to  use  in  next  year’s 
contest.  The  goal  of  my  ambi- 
timi  at  present  is  to  becixne  good 
enou|^  to  go  to  the  Curtis  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Music  at  Philadeli^ 
when  I  am  througb  school. 
I  am  also  very  much  interested 
in  orchestral  conducting.” 
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(Continued  from  page  89) 
the  band  or  orchestra  which  is  instructed 
in  four  divisions.  The  wind  section 
which  is  directed  by  Mr.  Weesner,  has 
a  special  clarinet  section  which  is  led 
by  Ruth  Wike  of  the  hif^  schoed  band. 
Dick  Guthier,  our  (dd  friend  and  re¬ 
porter,  leads  the  drum  section;  and  the 
string  section  is  led  by  a  local  violinist. 

When  these  boys  and  girls  enter  high 
school  they  will  have  had  such  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  music  that  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  High  Band  should  walk  kway 
with  all  the  prises. 


There^g  Mugic  in  the  Air 
The  Senior  Glee  Club,  Lake  View 
Hi^  School,  Chicago  intends  to  give 
the  “Student  Prince”  early  next  q>ring. 
Just  now  they  are  looking  for  some  good 
soprano  to  take  the  lead. 

Between  now  and  the  operetta  there 
are  many  more  fetes  to  prepare  for, 
such  as  the  Christmas  pageant  and  con¬ 


test  at  Orchestra  Hall;  then  too,  at 
Christmas,  the  club  must  go  caroling 
through  Lake  View  corridors.  Work? 
Yes,  but  it’s  lots  of  fin,  too. 


So  This  /«  Where  Mary  Went 
Member  Mary  E.  Morrison  of  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  New  Ym^?  I  knew  you 
would  because  besides  being  our  news 
rqxHter,  she  played  with  the  National 
Hi^  School  Orchestra  and  studied 
voice  at  Interlochen  in  1930  and  1931. 
Miss  Morrison  is  now  attending  the 
School  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 


Our  Firet  Wht/g  Who 
Reinhardt  Elster  formerly  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Hammond,  Indiana, 
High  School  Band  is  now  attending  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  majoring  on 
the  harp. 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS 

Of  W— 4wtad  iMtmfi— ta  . 

Let  oi  erplete  how  yoa  cu  fanprore  the 
work  of  Toor  pnpUe  or  woodwind  see- 
tkne  1M%  by  nefagia  this  newly  perfe^ed 
InetnnneBt 


STOP 


BBOADUS  deMlCHELK  COMPANY 

Dmwur  SM,  Stn.  “t."  Loe  Angdee,  Celtf. 


Interesting 
Commentary  on 
the  Future  of  Music 
in  the  Schools 


As  I  have  attended  the  National  con¬ 
tests  four  times,  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  the  great  im(ffovement  instru¬ 
mental  music  has  made  in  the  past 
several  years.  However,  there  is  in 
my  (^nion,  one  factor  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  stunt  its  growth,  especially  in 
I  the  smaller  communities  and  that  is 
I  the  administrators  of  the  schools.  Usu¬ 
ally  you  can  divide  these  administra¬ 
tors  into  two  groups,  cultural  and  vo¬ 
cational.  The  first  group  we  do  not 
have  to  fear.  The  other  type  whose 
ideas  of  education  are  strictly  voca¬ 
tional,  best  eiq>lained  by  the  theory 
that  “an  education  which  does  not  {hto- 
duce  (financially)  is  a  faUure.”  This 
administrator  usuaUy  believes  that  a 
musical  organisation’s  only  value  is  the 
“ballyhoo”  it  can  make  at  u  foootball 
game. 

Fortunatdy  these  administrators  are 
slowly  learning  of  the  great  artistic  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  can  be  achieved  by  our 
organizations  and  it  is  a  fortunate 
school  whose  leaders  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  cultural  desire  to  give  the  support 


to  the  building  of  an  artistic  organiza¬ 
tion.  However,  educators  should  have 
the  cultural  background,  otherwise  igran 
whom  can  we  e:q)ect  this  type  of  lead¬ 
ership?  We  have  had  too  many  poli¬ 
ticians  holding  down  jobs  as  adminis¬ 
trators.  Tis  a  long  road — this  educat¬ 
ing  the  powers  that  be — however  we 
will  succeed. 

Our  administrators  in  Qeveland  have 
viewed  our  program  with  delight  and 
to  those  who  at  first  failed  to  give  their 
moral  support — later,  became  enthusias¬ 
tic  as  they  learned  of  its  possibilities. 
We  stress  music  only  as  an  avocation 
because  the  future  with  its  unlimited 
time  for  leisure,  due  to  industrializa¬ 
tion,  places  music  upon  par  with  all 
subjects  taught  in  the  curriculum.  And 
it  behooves  us  to  know  the  kind  of 
music  being  taught.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  another  era — one  of  social 
and  cultural  development  and  from  this 
must  come  a  great  American  school  of 
music. 

George  W.  Sadh, 
Cleveland,  Oklahoma. 


ACCORDIONS! 


SEE! 

The  Best  Accordioo  in  the  World 


Mmdu  ty  thm 

EXCELSIOR  ACCORDION  MFC.  CO. 

at 

Prof.  Loo  Piaraanti's  Studio 
tsa  BhM  UUbO  A^.  CIlieac*,  lU. 


FREE  SERVICE 

One  year's  guarantee  on  all 
OVERHAUL  jobs  on  FLUTE. 
CLARINET.  BASSOON.  OBOE 
and  SAXOPHONE  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  any  new  or  used  in¬ 
strument  purchased  from  us. 

EXCLVSIVg  DISTUBVTOm 
WM.  S.  BAYNMS  COMTANY 


REX  ELTON  FAIR 

23  E.  Jackson  Mvd.  Ch{ea90.  III. 


Clarinetn  Repaired 
anb  Rtfmiirtieb 

ANY  MAU  -  ANY  BMAK 

Hattp  Reblet  A  Co. 
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IMStiricm  FrMriiSiMM  E.F.riHiinii  Wallvj 


“KING  QUALITY  WINS  GREATER  SUCCESS” 

More  and  more  Soioieta,  ProfeMlonal  Musicians  and  Band  Masters 
are  realiains  the  superior  qualities  o(  instruments. 

More  and  more  they  are  turning  to  “KlNCra”  because  **Knf€P8’* 
are  so  perfect  in  tune,  hare  such  a  wonderful  tone  with  improred 
qualities  unknown  before. 

Birery  •iLWCP’  yon  add  to  your  Band  makes  it  sound  bettw. 

All  "MDfCP  equipped  Bands  sound  best  and  are  most  successful. 

THE  H.  N.  WHITE  COMPANY 

SStt  Superior  Aye.  Cleyelaad,  Okie 


, - mailed  free - 

I  □  U-PtM  Mtoltc— WHITE  WAT  HEWS  H*.  t— CnUUIaf 
!  KINO.  CLETKLAND  mi  AMBBICAN  STANDAKD  BAHP 
I  IHSntlJlfrNTS — Btrlacad  aBd  Wwd  Wlad  iMtnaMDU  aad 

AmmmHm. 

1  IM  8Ulc«n'  HlaU  t*  Tmag  PUrm. 

I  "CtallMd*  U  Mtalr’’— hr  WalMr  SiaUi 

,  Th*  OMmb  BMd. 

I  Tfuk  SlMB'i  Anm  Bud. 

I  O.  S.  Nafy  Baad  aad  athar  mmt  a(  latacaat  aad  iafacmatlaa. 


Christmas  Gift  Order  Blank 

The  School  Musician 


Here  h  an  eas]^,  inexpensive  way  to  remember 
your  musical  friends,  most  impressively.  Send  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  every  school  month  for  an  en¬ 
tire  year.  And  all  it  costs  is  Two-Quarters-and-a-Dime. 

WHAT  A  GIFT— FOR  ONLY  SOc 

It  costs  no  more  to  send  10  really  enjoyable  and 
enli^hteninH  issues  of  this  magazine  than  the  price  of 
a  s^le,  fancy  Christmas  card.  And  you.  send  the 
Christmas  card  besides,  for  each  gift  subscription  will 
be  announced,  owor  jrour  name,  with  a  handsome  card. 

TEN  GIFTS  IN  ONE 

Don’t  you  have  many  friends  whom  you  would  like 
to  remember,  but  to  whom  yon  cannot  send  eimensive 
ptfsonal  gifts?  Send  them  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
The  smaU  price  will,  to  them,  be  unimportant.  Nothing 
you  can  bay  for  sixty  cents  will  give  such  abundant 
pleasure  for  so  long  a  time.  Mail  coupon  with  remit¬ 
tance  to 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
830  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Name  . 

Street  . 

Town . State. 


Sent  by. 


Town . . . Sute. 


Lrt’i  patrrmkm  thr  AdesiVissrs  toko  petrowlsd  omr  sispeshn. 
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Hei  met  It  ihli/  S‘  aU  d 


exercises  on  hi^  tones  with  which  you  I 
can  experiment  with  this  syllable.  ' 

Estreme  Low  Tones,  (Low  “D”  to 
low  “B”  flat — Saxophone.)  Experiment 
before  a  mirror  and  try  and  articulate 
a  robust  “Tah”  or  ‘T<rfi”  into  your  in¬ 
strument  on  low  “B”  flat,  remembering 
to  take  a  deep  breath  and  have  plenty 
of  pressure  behind  it  without  overblow¬ 
ing.  At  first  the  tone  might  warble  or 
crack  but  after  you  get  it  under  con¬ 
trol  you  will  find  you  will  lose  all  fear 
of  your  low  tones  and  will  be  able  to 
“smack  ’em  out”  every  time. 

This  is  also  a  great  aid  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  slap  tongue  because  when  you 
say  “tah”  your  jaw  naturally  drops  and 
gives  your  tongue  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  work  with  lots  of  air  behind  it.  To 
slap  tongue  these  low  notes  all  you  have 
to  remember  is  to  use  your  t(»gue  a 
little  harder  while  saying  “toh”  and 
after  a  little  e]q)erimenting  it  will  slap 
readily.  I  would  rather  you  didn’t  over¬ 
do  this  trick  thou^.  as  it  doesn’t  do 
your  tone  much  good.  It  also  hampers 
your  straight  tonguing  as  it  causes  you 
to  use  too  much  of  your  tongue  on  the 
reed  and  makes  your  tonguing  slug¬ 
gish,  clumsy  and  slow. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  have 
problems  pertaming  to  saxophone  or 
clarinet  they  are  invited  to  write  Mr. 
Boate  in  care  of  The  School  Musioah, 
or  at  his  studio,  508  N.  Main  Street, 
Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  and  he  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  answer  them  for  you  in  an 
early  issue. 


mHK  MT.err. 

WOUND  VIOLIN  SmUNGS 

Yours  for  the  Asking 


A  Tery  Taluable  booklet  for  all 
string  moslcians,  describing  string 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
details  regarding  the  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings 


This  month  there  seems  to  be 
several  letters  in  regard  to  the 
great  mystery  of  tonguing,  and 
since  last  month  we  wrote  about  mouth¬ 
pieces,  how  to  use  them  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  at  this  time. 

The  conservatory  word  for  tonguing 
is  “articulation,”  and  by  articulation  is 
meant  the  method  of  starting  the  tone 
into  the  mouthpiece  or  instrument.  This 
differs  for  playing  full  tones  or  staccato 
tones. 


Squier-Tmed  HtrmetieaUy  Sealed 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 

INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Types  of  Articulation  and  Thek  Uses 

You  will  find  by  experimenting  with 
the  following  syllables  that  you  can 
rectify  many  of  your  faults  and  troubles 
by  using  a  special  articulation  fenr  each 
special  effect  you  wish  to  accomi^ish. 
For  instance  you  can  use  an  eqiecially 
adapted  syllable  lor  extreme  high  tones 
which  will  make  them  re^nd  iiutantly, 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  can  use  an 
entirely  different  syllable  for  low  tones 
which  will  work  with  equal  success. 

The  same  rule  holds  true  for  strict 
staccato  tonguing  and  broad  tonguing, 
each  having  its  own  particular  syllable 
which  will  work  best. 

After  considerable  experimenting  with 
all  forms  you  will  be  able  to  use  the 
best  features  of  each  type  of  articula¬ 
tion  to  give  you  an  instant  and  perfect 
response  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
your  instrument. 

Extreme  High  Tones,  (High  “D”  or 
hitler,  on  either  Sax<^)hone  or  Clarinet). 
Experiment  with  the  syllables  “ti”  or 
“te”  and  you  will  find  that  your  tongue, 
lips  and  jaw  will  automatically  assume 
the  correct  position  to  imxluce  these 
tones  readily.  The  throat  naturally 
becomes  more  closed,  the  embouchure 
becomes  rigid,  and  the  air  column  from 
the  lungs  is  the  exact  pressure  required. 
Any  good  instruction  book  will  contain 


Of  LAWRENCE  C.  LONG 
Fail  Baad  «)c. — SnuU  Ordu  fiOc. — Full  Orch.  90c. 
Libcnl  Diwouat  M  Seboob 

J.  B.  AGNEW,  PubUther 
5444  Hlabkiad  Av*.  Kafimi  City.  Mo. 


NationalBand  Clinic 

(Continned  from  page  37) 

ing  to  lunch  together  should  notify  Mr. 
R.  F.  Dvorak,  Room  12,  Band  Build¬ 
ing,  stating  when  and  how  many  are  to 
be  accommodated. 

DINNERS 

6:00 — Friday,  January  8,  Get-To¬ 
gether  Dinner.  ' 

SMOKER 

Smoker  proposed  for  9  o’clock 
Thursday  evening,  at  Neuman  Hall. 

REGISTRATION  FEE 

The  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
University  band  contribute  their  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  without  charge.  Actual 
expense,  however,  must  be  refunded  to 
those  sponsoring  the  Clinic.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  agreed  iqpon  two  dollars  as 
the  minimum  fee  to  take  care  of  same. 
This  will  be  paid  at  time  of  Registra¬ 
tion,  January  6,  Room  12,  Band  Build- 


Wlm  Qnily  Pcrfwci  Canb- 

you  can  depend  on 
Rnd-^Raiy  and  Tonacraft 
STRINGS 

Whether  yon  pley  Vi'oUa.  Vida,  Cello 
or  ’Bees,  leua  how  Kepleii  Strings 
will  h^  yon  toward  a  greater  enje^ 
meat  at  yow  laitrnaiwit  They  will 
give  yon  a  wonderful  new  tone  enal- 
tty  and  an  easy  lesponstvensH  la  ad¬ 
dition  to  abseintsly  tine  fftts  and 
the  desirable  even  balaaee  on  aB 
strings.  They  will  wiean  real  eeonomy 
too,  for  their  naiisaal  dorability,  wade 
posiriUa  by  an  nnltwlted  chdee  of 
freoh  raw  ssaterial  assoies  yon  of 
long  uninterrapted  service  no  nwtter 
bow  trying  the  weather  conditions. 
Ton’ll  And  a  suitable  grade  listed  in 
onr  free  booklet  ’’FiddestriiMs.’'  Lot 
ns  tell  yon  espodaUy  abont  onr  New 
Alomlnnw  D  Strings.  Just  dip  the 
coepen  and  sUefc  it  to  a  post  card. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  Ca 

Sooth  Norwalk,  Cnwii,  U.  S.  A. 


CAN  YOU  COMPOSE? 

Would  you  lik«  to  hoar  your  numbar 
playad  as  a  solo,  or  a  quartatta,  or 
by  orchasfra  or  band,  or  sung?  Than 
lal  ma  arranga  it  for  you  from  your 
load  shaat.  1  hava  ovar  ona  hundrad 
numbars  publishad  by  tha  loading 
publishars.  Stata  tha  numbar  of 
maasuras  in  your  composition  and  I'll 
quota  you  a  raasonabla  prica. 

Ed  Ckenett*,  D«K«lb,  llinoit 
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into  the  second  phrase.  Tlie  period  is 
reimsented  by  the  full  cadence  or  close, 
which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  second 
phrase.  The  commas  may  be  visualized 
as  marking  the  very  slight  separations 
of  the  sections. 

We  now  find  our  tune  punctuated  as 
in  Fig.  2. 

Figure  4 


covered  the  composer  bad  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  it: 

In  compositions  where  the  sentence 
begins  on  the  off  or  tq>  beat  of  the 
measure,  the  first  strong  accent  will  still 
fall  on  the  first  beat  of  the  first  full 
measure,  but  the  phrasing  will  then  be 
from  the  first  note  and  end  on  the  note 


exactly  four  measures  from  this  tone,  as 
in  Fig.  4. 

In  musical  sentences  where  the  tempo 
is  slow  and  the  metrical  division  more 
involved,  the  breathing  points  may  come 
at  the  measure  instead  of  the  secti<m, 
otherwise  the  rest  of  the  punctuation 
remains  the  same.  In  the  dance  sen¬ 
tence  of  sixteen  measures  the  phrase 
becomes  ei^t  measures  in  length  and 
the  section  four.  The  breathing  points 
then  may  possibly  come  at  ^  end  of 
every  two  or  four  measures. 

In  order  to  phrase  correctly  we  must 
first  make  a  quick,  mental  aiudysis  of 
the  music  before  us  and  decide  upon  the 
various  points  to  be  considered,  such 
as  accent,  section,  i^irase  and  climax. 
Then  we  must  consider  the  marks  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  abide  by  them  if  they 
differ  frmn  the  regulation  order.  Al¬ 
ways  remember  that  {riuasing  means 
proper  accentuation,  inflection  and  puiK- 
tuation  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it 
except  to  do  it. 
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Phrasing 


are  the  resting  points  in  music,  just  as 
are  the  cemuna  and  semi-colon,  which 
indicate  the  separations  between  parts 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  period,  which 
indicates  a  full  stop.  In  a  musical  sen¬ 
tence  the  semi-colon  is  represented  by 
the  half  cadence,  which  is  usually  found 
in  the  fourth  measure.  This  is  only  a 
temporary  stopping  point,  a  “catch 
breath”  as  it  were,  before  proceeding 

Figure  3 


from  page  7) 

the  half  cadence.  It  again  increases  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  phrase,  hav¬ 
ing  its  ultimate  sonority  at  the  climax 
and  then  receding  to  the  final  close. 
There  may  be  variations  of  this  method 
of  inflection,  but  the  exception  is  rarer 
than  the  rule,  and  it  can  be  accepted 
as  the  average  order  of  tonal  inflection. 

Now  we  will  phrase  our  tune  (see 
Fig.  3)  according  to  what  we  have  dis- 


Every  musical  sentence  must  rise  to 
a  cUmax,  which  is  generally  found  some¬ 
where  near  the  close.  This  must  be  a 
deliberate  accent  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  hi^  point  to  which  the  music  has 
climbed. 

Now  let’s  summarize: 

Sentence,  a  musical  statement  of  eight 
measures. 

Phrases,  the  half  divisions  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  the  first  ending  with  a  half  ca¬ 
dence  or  temporary  resting  point,  the 
second  with  a  full  cadence  or  close. 

Sections,  the  half  divisions  of  the 
phrase  or  the  breathing  points. 

Measnres,  the  rhythmical  division  of' 
the  notes  into  metered  groupings. 

CUmax,  the  high  ^t  in  the  musical 
statement. 

We  must  now  consider  one  more  thing 
of  importance  and  that  is  inflection, 
which  has  reference  to  the  loudness  or 
softness  of  the  tones.  In  the  average 
sentence  the  loudness  increases  for  the 
first  two  measures,  and  recedes  towards 
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(CoatinMd  pace  19)  { 

•men  AU  the  Worid  Was  Young,”  by 
Diller  and  Quaile,  and  “Plantation  Md- 
ody,”  by  Smith. 

I  try  to  plan  their  lessons  so  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  hour  is  de¬ 
voted  to  musicianship.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  who  is  just  a  beginner, 
my  pupils  all  transpose  very  well,  both 
on  the  {uano  at  sight  and  in  their  writ¬ 
ing  books.  My  favorite  way  of  ear¬ 
training  is  dictati<Mi.  I  get  some  good 
ideas  on  that  score  from  Dr.  Trotter’s 
“Rhythmic  Method.” 

One  thing  I  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
once  a  piq)il  has  taken  four  or  five  les¬ 
sons:  he  knows  I  expect  him  to  prac¬ 
tice  regularly  or  else  produce  an  ex¬ 
cuse.  Ooce  every  two  months  I  send 
home  a  rqx>rt  much  like  the  ones  we 
received  from  you,  letting  his  parents 
know  how  he  is  progressing  in  several 
phases  of  the  worir. 

We  really  have  good  times  at  our 
lessons;  we  discuss  what  the  Civic  Or¬ 
chestra  is  doing  and  several  such 
things.  They  are  getting  so  they  can 
criticize  themselves.  I  think  that’s  a 
big  help,  don’t  you?  They  all  seem  to 
enjoy  the  {neces  they’re  working  on,  too. 
It  makes  such  a  difference  whether  they 
enjoy  it  or  not  what  kind  of  work  they 
do,  don’t  you  think? 

CMi,  but  Miss  Mason,  just  wait  till 
I  finish  with  my  course  at  Eastman’s 
and  am  teaching  classes.  I’d  so  much 
rather  than  teach  privately.  So  much 
more  can  be  done  and  tau^t  with  much 
more  interest. 

With  love, 

Laura  Barron. 

“Can  you  really  get  good  results  in 
class  piano  teaching?”  1  have  given 
you  but  one  answer  to  the  question. 
Many  more  illustrations  could  be  drawn 
from  my  teaching  experience  alone. 
But  this  marks  a  narrow  limit.  All 
over  the  country  boys  and  giris  are 
studying  in  piano  classes,  and  many  of 
them  are  doing  excellent  work.  If  the 
instruction  is  well-presented  and  the 
students  earnest,  the  public  school  {uano 
classes  can  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
music  education  which  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
very  likely  means  of  profit  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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This 
Book 
Tells  All 


“How  To  Twirl 
the  Baton” 


Here  it  is 

A  Complete  Drum  Major’s 
Outfit  .  .  .  Win  It! 

Here’s  your  chance  to  WIN  a  prize  of  the  flashiest,  and  most  durable  drum  major’s  baton 
ever  made.  The  ball  and  shaft  are  of  duraluminum — the  new  metal  which  is  light  yet  strong 
and  chrome  plated  so  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  in  daylight  or  under  electric  light.  It 
weighs  but  fourteen  ounces,  is  33  inches  long  and  balanced  for  either  twirling  or  straight 
signal  work.  The  shaft  is  straight  so  that  itwill  not  slip  or  work  away  from  the  balanc¬ 
ing  point.  The  diameter  permits  it  to  be  used  for  finger  spinning  as  well  as  for  hand 
and  wrist  twirls.  The  baton  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  tire  you  in  a  long  program  or  parade.  The  ball  is  practically  undeniable, 
you  may  handle  it,  use  it  and  abuse  it,  without  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on 
pavement. 

This  new  combination  twirling  and  signal  baton  together  with  the  complete  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the  Baton,”  is  yours  for  35  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 

Only  35  subscriptions?  Poof  I  What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  Band?  At  least 
fifty,  maybe  a  hundred.  Every  one  should  be  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
every  month.  Only  60c  a  year.  Every  issue  worth  3  times  that  amount.  It  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra  Association.  It 
comes  to  you  every  month  of  the  school  year,  packed  with  fascineftiiig  storiee, 
helpful  articles,  and  hundreds  of  pictures. 

You’ll  Love  These  Stories 

It  tells  you,  with  stories,  pictures,  and  charts,  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  instrument ;  how  to  march ;  more  about  how  to  twirl  the  baton. 
It  tells  you  what  you  should  wear;  how  to  organize  a  drum  corps  or  a 
dance  band.  Gives  you  ail  the  news  about  other  school  musicians  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll  lose  half  the  fun  of  being  a  school 
musician  if  yon  don’t  read  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

All  for  2  Quarters  and  a  Dime 

Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  just  how  contest  numbers 
should  be  played — to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  jokes  and  you’ll  get 
a  thrill  when  you  see  your  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yourself. 
Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and  you  will  re^  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year. 

Click  Your  Heels 

To  the  Scintillating  Brilliancy  of  a 
Spinning  Baton 


OU  can’t  imagine  the  fun  there  is  in 
Twirlitig  a  Baton  until  you  try  it  yourself. 

It  is  a  good,  healthy  exercise,  too. 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.” 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram 
with  a  simplified  and  easy -to- understand  description. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 

Can’t  you  imagine  the  “kick”  you’d  get  out  of  twirling 
a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you  never 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  on  parade? 

Nearly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a 
Twirling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organizations  the  Twirling 
Drum  Major  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum 
major.  However,  one  Drum  Major  can  do  both  P  he 
desires. 

This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


A  snappy,  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  the 
band.  Every  High  School  Band  should  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  necessary  equipment  free.  Put  your 
band  over — 100%.  Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent 
in  the  subscriptions  for  their  entire  enrollment — with 
no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  the  wonder¬ 
ful  outfit  for  only  35  subscriptions. 

This  offer  is  very  limited.  Besides  you  need  the 
outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Put  this  over  big. 
You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Let’*  patronize  the  Advertiaer*  who  patronize  our  magazine. 
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^iTt,  ClaM  B. 


Hmy*  Vmcmtimmmi  Bmnd, 


irofi  WEtn  Comt  Instruments 


Conn  instrument  you  add  to  ycur  band  puts  yom 
that  much  nearer  to  championship  performance. 

With  all  their  exclusive  features— easier  playing 
qualities  and  greater  tonal  richness.  Conns  cost  no 
more  than  other  so-called  "standard  makes.”  See 
the  new  models  at  your  Conn  dealer’s  or  write  for 
free  booklet  on  tM  instrument  which  interests 
you  most  and  details  of  special  Home  Trial  — 
Easy  Payment  Offers. 

Valuable  Chart*  for  Mu»ic  Supervisor* 

Conn’s  Band  and  Orchestra  Charts  are  a  wonderful 
teaching  aid.  Standard  in  hundreds  of  schools.  Set 
of  charts  on  18  instruments  and  text  book,  "How 
Music  is  Made,”  sent  postpaid  for  $1,  about  one- 
tenth  retail  value.  ' 

Conn’s  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  possible 
to  start  with  beginners  and  have  a  playing  Mnd  in 
4  to  6  weeks.  Trained  organizers  handle  all  details. 
Full  information  and  free  book,  "Band  Organizing 
Made  Easy,”  sent  without  obligation  to  music 
supervisors,  directors  or  any  school  official. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  1242  Conn  Building 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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